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Savings Calculator 


Protect your best interests by accuracy in computing interest. Avoid 
mistakes and keep depositors happy. Avoid mistakes and keep your profits up. 


Simply READ the Answer 
In five seconds any clerk in your savings department can determine the savings interest 
on any principal for any number of months, without the slightest possibility of error. Or the exact interest 
on any average balance, at any rate of interest for any duration, in the twinkling of an eye. 


Meilicke Calculator is made with 99 cards, indexed 10 to 990. — the card indexed 170 and opposite figure 7,in the August column, 
Each card lists the ten unit places and tabulates the twelve cal- is found the answer $2.21. A five months’ answer at 3; interest. 
endar months in six columns, as shown in the illustration. Meilicke Calculators are offered in models which reckon interest 
To find the interest for any given amount it is merely necessary at 3%, 319%, 4%, 444% or 5%. 

to refer to the indexed card showing the principal in hundred Interest answers are given for every dollar from $1.00 to $1000.00. 
and tens and read the answer under the months column. Savings interest answers are shown on the front of the card. 
If, for example, you wish to determine 3 ©@ interest on $177.00 from The back of the card gives interest on $1,000.00 to $990,000.00 
August 1, to the next interest date, say January 1, merely turn t for 1 day at the rate of 134%, 2%, 24% and 214%. 


Winning Customers’ Confidence 


It safeguards the foundation of your business. It computes accurately 
the interest you pay out. 

This remarkable device is as necessary to bankers as the automatic com- 
puting scale is to merchants. It stops the leaks—protects the banks 
against loss—safeguards customers—wins patrons’ confidence. 

Every banker knows that the public has far greater contidence in banks 
where absolute accuracy in figures is insured through the verified, pre- 
calculated answers of a mechanical calculator. The customer also 
knows that his chances are even with the bankers so far as the 
answer goes, 
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Computes Time and Interest 

In one operation—the Meilicke computes both the time and the 

interest. Therein it differs from any other device which computes 

the interest only. 

The Meilicke Calculator works faster and more accurately 

than any other device. Saves three-quarters the time 

now wasted in figuring interest. Saves the interest you 

lose through undiscovered errors. 


Let Losses Buy Device 
If you don’t own a Meilicke your losses through ineffici 


hrough it 


will have paid for se But, if you buy one, they 
forever. Inasmuch as you are really paying fora 2 258 
Send for Details 
We = - entative call or, if we are not represented in 
your city, will take care of you direct 


Meilicke Calculator Co. 


Makers of Time and Money-Saving 
Efficiency Devices 


E352 N. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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“*The Meilicke Way 
Saves Work and Delay’’ 
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Why Irvin J. Green was made 
Cashier of the Oldest National 


Bank in America 
He kept his eye on the men ahead—found the reason 


for their success—then fitted himself accordingly. 
When opportunity came it found him prepared. 


Davenport, Iowa, 
there is a bank — 
the First National— 
which the 
distinction of being 
the first bank to 
open its doors for 
business under: the 
National Banking 
Act. That was on June 29, 1863. 


Like most banks this one is pro- 
gressive. Not long ago its Directors 
were looking for a new and specially 
trained cashier. Several candidates 
were considered—among them Mr. 
Irvin J. Green. He was selected. 


Salary Increased 300% 


Two years ago, Mr. Green was 
holding the position of assistant 
cashier in a bank in a nearby town. 
He wanted to progress and he knew 
that to do so he must have addi- 
tionalgraining. He noticed that the 
men in his line of work who were 
making the most progress were 
law-trained. 


So he enrolled for the Executives 
Legal Training Course and Service 
of the Blackstone Institute. Not 
long afterwards he was appointed 
to his new position. This meant a 
salary 300% greater than when 
he enrolled for the Course. In 
commenting upon this he says: 


“Te was largely on the strength 
of my knowledge gained from the 
Blackstone Institute Course that I 
was elected to the cashiership of 
this bank. I feel a knowledge of 
law is needed by all business men. 
In my own case it has enabled me 
toassume the responsibility attend- 
ant upon my present position.” 

Mr. Green presents a typical ex- 


ample of the progress which sub- 
scribers to the Blackstone Institute 


constantly report. The same bene- 
fits are produced regardless of the 
line of work in which the individual 
is engaged. Business experience 
shows that the man possessing a 
knowledge of legal principles'is the 
first to rise to the top. 


Business Bulletin 
Service 

For thirty-one years the Black- 
stone Institute has been supplying 
essential legal information to men 
in business. 

Recently a new Bulletin Service 
was inaugurated. These Bulletins 
present a great variety of every-day 
transactions showing the pitfalls in 
business. The illustrations are 
classified by subjects and put into 
handy, ready reference form. 


A large number of facsimile busi- 
ness documents are presented, 
showing the incorrect and correct 
method of preparation together with 
the Supreme Court rulings on the 
subjects. This prevents mistakes, 
litigation, financial loss, and elimi- 
nates study and research. 


The Guide to Business 
Success 


These ready reference “Four 
Minute” Bulletins constitute only 
one of the unique features which the 
Blackstone Institute offers to men 
in executive and junior positions. 

Other features of the Training 
Service are made up of special con- 
tributions fromsuch famousauthor- 
ities as former President William 
Howard Taft, J. Herbert Quick, 


formerly of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau, Henry Parker Willis, of the 
FederalReserveBoard and 80others. 
Already45,000men havesubscribed. 


A standard reference library writ- 


ten in the language of the business 
man is provided which presents the 
necessary fundamental legal princi- 
ples and shows their application to 
government, control, and the ad- 
ministration of business. A come 
plete indexing system for quick ref- 
erence is also included, together 
with a complete set of specimen 
legal forms for business transactions. 


It Costs Nothing to 
Investigate 


For those who are interested in | 


learning about this training which 


has been so helpful to thousands of 


business men, the Institute has pub- 
lished a descriptive 128-page book 
of every-day legal pointers. You 
may have a copy upon request. 


It points out clearly the intimate 
way in which law ties up with every- 
day business transactions and pre- 
sents valuable information which 
— can apply at once in your 

usiness affairs. 


Send Coupon for Book 


You can bring success to your- 
self by acting now. Simply fill in 
and return the coupon below, and 
let it come to us by the 
first mail. Your copy of 
the book will be sent at 
once. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 3395 , 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send your 128-page book of everyday legal pointers, 


without obligation to me, 
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Prove the Seving—Before You Buy! 


| avi out how you will save and gain. Find out 
on your own work—right in your own bank— 
how the Addressograph will help you get more de- 
posits, bond sales, etc., and cut all your name-writing costs 


on statements, ledger sheets, interest notices, collection 
forms, dividend checks—and other work. 


Keep It or Send It Back——But Find Out 
So Mail the Coupon Now! Have the Addressograph Man 
demonstrate the Hand Machine he carries with him. Or 


have one sent to you for free trial. There’s no obligation! 
If you don’t want to keep it send it back to us freight collect. 


Allentown, aa Butte, Mont. Detroit, Mich. 
Albany, N. Y. jicago, Ill. 


i Minn. Portland, Ore. 
El Paso, Texas Newark, N. J. Lake City, Utah 
tlants, Ga, On’ Grand Rapids, Mich. New Orieans, La. Antonio, Texas 
ingham. leveland, Ohio Houston, New York, N. ¥. Francisco,Calif. 
timore, Md. Jallas, Texas Indianapolis, Ind. Omaha, Nebr ttle, W: 
nm, Mass. Jenver, Colo. City, Mo. 
N.Y. Jes Moines, Los Angeles, Calif. Pi 
St. Paul, Minn. 


racuse, N.Y. Toledo, Ohio 
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Ansell, Inc., 
108 W. Lexington St., 
Baltisore, Maryland, 
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STATEMENT GF YOUR ACCOUNT UP TO ano 


THE BALTIMORE 


ORY DOCKS & SHIP BUILDING CO. 


PAY ROLL 


Mail This Coupon 


To Addressograph Co., 
908 


Van Buren St., Chicago 


CO SEND ON APPROVAL HAND-OPERATED 
Ribbon-Print Addressograph for 10 days free 


trial. If we don’t keep it we will return it at 


your expense. 


“Hl CT HAVE SALESMAN DEMONSTRATE the 


Addressograph he carries with 


Hf [J SEND 1921 CATALOG AND PRICES with 


samples of 1c Blank Plates. 


tl We Are Interested for 
O Direct Mail Advertising Statements 
‘ O Fillingin Letters O Dividends 
“ | O Ledger Pages O Bank Records 
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Sales Offices and Service Stations 
Canadian Head Office—70 Bay Street, Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
908 Van Borat. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MAIL THE COUPON, WIRE, ’PHONE OR WRITE ser 6-21 
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“Thanks, Wilson! It was mighty fine of you folks to remember me.” 


Remembrance 


TRADE MARK 


The steady pull of friendliness is ever- 
present in business. 


It works quietly, often invisibly. But 
it brings customers back time after time. 
For when they know a man and like him, 
they trust him. 

Remembrance Advertising fosters this 
spirit of friendliness. -And does it in the 
simplest, most natural way in the world. 
It asks of you merely a little more thought- 
fulness in your relations with customers. 
And a little more tangible expression of 

ratitude toward those whose patronage 
made you successful. 

Brown & Bigelow, cteators of Remem- 
brance Advertising, can greatly assist you 
in taking advantage of your opportunities 
for greater friendliness. During twenty- 


five successful years we have furnished 
warm-hearted business men with welcome 
messengers of appreciation. And have 
shown them where and how to use them 
with utmost results. 


The Mission Leather Handipad pictured 
above is an interesting example of our 
handiwork. It is but one of a host of use- 
ful articles we design and produce as proven 
means of binding customers more closely 
to you. 

Write for our helpful booklet, “‘ Remem- 
brance Advertising.”” It is crowded with 
actual incidents of the power of friendliness 
in business, and tested methods of increas- 
ing it. It will, we believe, contain sugges- 
tions you can use. It is sent free, without 
obligation, to any business executive. 


Calendars — Engraved Holiday Greetings — Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties — Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park — Saint Paul Minnesota 


Canadian Plant~Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 


© 1921 B&B 
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Research Work for the Big Account 


The Banking Business of the Big Business Man May Be Won 
By Tireless Study of His Marketing or Operating Problems 


E Community National Bank in 

a mid-western city had just en- 
gaged a research man named Morgan. 
The news of his arrival had leaked out 
and traversed the marble corridors of 
the “great” First National around the 
corner. 

“What are they going to ‘research?’” 
asked the president of the First. 

“He is to help the officers land new 
accounts,” responded the cashier. 

A hastily arranged pow-wow took 
place in the directors’ room. 

Meanwhile the Community National 
was saying nothing but getting exceed- 
ingly busy. In a few months the 
research man, Morgan, succeeded in 
helping the officers bring in several 
good accounts that had been hanging 
fire for a long time. They were 
accounts that were considered valuable 
enough to pay the expenses of the new 
department for the first year. 

Morgan kept his ear to the ground — 
that is part of his business. He learned 
that. the Sheldon Cream Separator 
Company (not the real name) carried 
a second account in Chicago. This 
was scent of big game and indicated 
that the Reliable First”’ was not 
as solid with this concern as it might be. 
The account was a big one and would 
pay the expenses of the department for 
a year in advance if it could be ob- 
tained. The Community National de- 
cided to spend $500 in an 
attempt to get the separator 
concern started in the direction 
of the Community. 

Morgan went 
Straight for the 
farmer and dairy- 
man, obviously the 
lutimate consumers 
in the cream sepa- 
rator business. He 
realized and capi- 


By FRANK A. NAGLEY 


Advertising and Research, State Bank of 
Portland, Portland, Ore. 


to the progressive Sheldon company 
in a crisis. 

He attended the Iowa State Fair, 
probably the best in the United States, 
the following week. He stayed the 
whole week talking to farmers and 
dairymen, and, posing as a farmer, 
quizzed the selling agents and demon- 
strators of cream separators. He took 
the names and addresses of farmers 
who made important criticisms for or 
against the Sheldon product, for he 
knew that the Sheldon sales force 
would be sensitive to criticism or new 
suggestions. 

The next week Morgan spent three 
profitable days at the Wisconsin State 
Fair and three days interviewing job- 
bers in Chicago as well as small town 
dealers, and attending a cream sepa- 
rator demonstration in Streator, IIl. 
The third week he toured the country 
in a hired automobile, talking to farm- 
ers, not only about separators but also 
about tractors, silos and fertilizers. 

He worked on the well-known theory 
thatnoman knows 
all about his own 
business, return- 
ing to his office to 


talized on the fact 
that no bank, with- 
out the users’ view- 
point, could expect 
to be of real service 


He gave a summary of what they had 

told him about cream separators in 
general and about Sheldon in particular. As Morgan 
talked he noticed that Gordon took down notes 


supplement his field information with 
what data and statistics he could get 
that would broaden his viewpoint to 
cover the whole field. 

In the “Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” Morgan found 
a list of the national and state live 
stock associations, a tabulation of the 
number of dairy cows in each state, 
the wholesale price of butter by months 
and the butter receipts in pounds in 
the seven leading markets in the 
United States. The “Abstract of the 
Census, Department of Commerce,” 
of 1910—the latest available at the 
time— gave him the number of farms 
in each state operated by owners 
and the number of farms free from 
mortgage and operated by owners— 
a splendid index to the buying power 
of farmers in the various sections. 
From the “‘Abstract of the Census of 
Manufacturers,” United States De- 
partment of Commerce, he learned that 
forty concerns were manufacturing 
cream separators, twenty-seven of 
them being engaged exclusively in that 
business. In Moody’s “Manual of 
Industrials,” Hendrick’s ‘Commercial 
Register of the United States,” and 
Thomas’ “Register of American Manu- 
facturers,”’ he sized up Sheldon’s largest 
competitors and then studied the 
character of their advertising in daily 
papers and trade publications. 

Armed with this informa- 
tion, reduced to charts to show 
the results of the investigation 
at a glance, Mor- 
(A gan was ready for 

the preliminary 
interview with 
Gordon, president 
of the Sheldon 
company. Of 
course he sensed 
the folly of at- 
tempting to land 
the new account 
at the first inter- 
view. But he ex- 
pected to be able 
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He stayed the whole week talking to farmers and dairymen and quizzing selling agents and demon- 
strators of cream separators 


to show Gordon something new in his 
own business and that something would 
be a long step toward winning his con- 
fidence. Even though he failed to pre- 
sent a single bit of information new to 
Gordon, the results of the investigation 
would show, at least, that the bank 
knew something about the cream sepa- 
rator business. 

The president of the Community 
National wrote Gordon a simple letter 
advising him that Morgan had just 
returned from a trip through the 
middle west where he attended two 
state fairs and had brought back 
several ideas concerning cream separa- 
tors that mightinterest him. Morgan, 
the president wrote, would call and 
talk the matter over if Gordon was 
interested. 

No live manufacturer these days is 
going to pass up a real message from 
the firing line of his sales force. The 
date was set and the vice-president of 
the Community National went with 
Morgan to introduce him. 

The interview was an interesting one 
as well as profitable. Morgan told how 
he had gone to fairs to learn things 
and how part of his time had been 
given to cream separators, how he had 
talked to farmers at the fairs and at 
their farms. He gave a summary of 
what they had told him about cream 
separators in general and about the 
Sheldon in particular. As Morgan 
talked he noticed that Gordon took 
down notes. 

Before introducing the charts Mor- 
gan asked a number of questions in 
order to know just how much Gordon 
knew about the data he had collected. 
Then he proceeded with the assurance 
that his presentation would not be 
burdensome. 


Gordon was thinking with intense 
earnestness as he followed the presen- 
tation, giving rapt attention to the 
explanation of four charts that spread 
his market out before him. The first 


‘presented the number of dairy cows 


in each state, the number of farms in 
each state, the number of cows per 
farm, the number of these farms 
operated by owners, the number that 
are free from mortgage and operated 
by owners and the city and farm popu- 
lation of each state. The second 
chart disclosed the number of dairy 
cows, number of farms and the number 
of cows per farm in the seven sup- 
posedly leading dairy states. 

Just one example will suffice to 
illustrate the interesting fashion in 
which Morgan analyzed the figures for 
the benefit of the prospective customer. 

“You will notice that Iowa, heralded 
as the richest agricultural state in the 
Union, has only 62 per cent of its 
farms operated by owners and only 48 
per cent of its owner-operated farms 
free from mortgage. Michigan, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and others, on the other 
hand, rank high in the percentage of 
farms operated by owners. 

“Don’t you think that the owner- 
ship, and the amount of mortgages, 
should exert a very vital influence in 
determining the states in which it 
would be most profitable to concen- 
trate your selling effort?” 

Concluding the exhibit were two 
more charts, one showing the produc- 
tion of butter, cheese, condensed milk 
and oleomargarine in the United 
States in the past three years, and the 
other showing the utilization of milk 
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with data compiled by the War Ip. 
dustries Board. 

“By the way,” said Gordon, ag 
Morgan finished, “‘how did you happen 
to go to the trouble to bring all this 
information to me?” 

This was the vice-president’s cue. 

“We just wanted to show you,” he 
said, “the kind of service we offer ouy 
clients. We want to give you the 
opportunity to take full advantage of 
that service.” 

After a few more statements that 
placed the bank in the best possible 
light, the vice-president and Morgan 
left with the feeling that they had made 
the kind of impression that every 
salesman hopes to make. 

Five days later the president of the 
Community National met Gordon at 
the Chamber of Commerce. Gordon 
spoke up: 

“Say, that man Morgan of yours is 
good. He gave me a lot of good stuff 
the other day when he was over. | 
took it up with our department heads 
and also with our advertising agency.” 

These two business heads had a 
heart to heart talk and ten days later 
the Sheldon Cream Separator Com- 
pany opened an account in the Com- 
munity National with an initial deposit 
of $17,000. 

The performance of “Morgan” for 
the “Community National Bank” 
could be duplicated by a research man 
in any bank in any medium-sized city 
in the United States. The field is un- 
limited. 

Here’s an advertising agency, for 
instance, a client of a_ progressive 
western bank, that came to the ad- 
vertising manager of the bank seeking 
ideas that would help land the account 
of a seed house that sells nationally. 

The conference was scheduled the 
following morning, so the advertising 
manager had only a few hours to give 
to the subject. He knew that about 
75 per cent of the garden and grain 
seed went to farmers and truck garden- 
ers and 25 per cent to small town 
gardeners. He figured out the number 
of farms in each state, number of people 
living in small towns and the number 
living in towns of 5,000 or more. He 
felt that he wasn’t familiar enough 
with the subject to be of any help to 
the agency man but he went along 
anyway. Hoping to rid himself of the 
agency man by giving the impression 


‘that the seed house account was a very 


troublesome one, the manager of the 
house made the statement that 65 per 
cent of the advertising appropriation 
went to small town papers. But the 
bank man saw the light. 

“Then you spend 65 per cent of your 
advertising appropriation to reach 29 
per cent of your prospects?” he asked. 
They never got away from that argu- 
ment throughout the discussion, and 
before they were through, the seed 
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house had acquired a new foundation 
upon which to work. Needless to say, 
the agency got the account and a 
month later the bank had a new seed 
account. 

Any wide-awake banker can do a 
certain amount of research work no 
matter whether he can hire an expert 
or not. 

A large bank in St. Louis wanted to 
reach a big jobber doing a million 
dollars worth of business a year. The 
bank’s research man made a personal 
survey of several of the jobber’s 
dealers. He found the dealers han- 
dling one competing line and sometimes 
two or three competing lines. The 
idea came to the research man: Why 
can’t these dealers be made to handle 
this line exclusively or not at all? 
He got his supporting arguments lined 
up and reported to Mr. Jobber. The 
idea struck fire at once and since then 
has been worth many thousands of 
dollars to Mr. Jobber. Did the bank 
get the account? Answer: It did. 

Often the refusal of a loan means 
the changing of large bank accounts. 
Many times a research department 
tactfully bridges the chasm. 

A large national manufacturer of 
barn equipment wanted a loan from a 
progressive Chicago bank. The bank 
felt that the concern should not 
expand farther at that particular time 
but rather should concentrate more in 
certain sections of the territory already 
covered. The manufacturer became 
indignant and threatened,to withdraw 
his account, while the officers held firm. 

The manufacturer was concentrating. 
his efforts in the middle-western states 
and especially in Iowa, the so-called 
richest farming state in the Union. 
The bank’s research man studied this 
field and learned that many of the 
eastern states, especially Pennsylvania 
and New York, had more barns per 
population, a higher valuation of farm 
buildings, more farms operated by 
their owners and more farms free from 
mortgage than the far-famed Iowa and 
its surrounding states. 

A few days later the re- 
search man, accompanied 
by one of the vice-presi- [-] 
dents, presented this data 


along with other observa- y 


tions to Mr. Manufacturer 
and was able to show him 


that the bank was right. shots 


After it was pointed out, he: 
the manufacturer could ar 
easily see that renters do >~e 
not buy permanent equip- 
ment for the farm build- 


ings, and he could see also 

that renters have little 

power to persuade the 

owners to install such equipment. 
The conclusion is obvious. The 

bank not only held the manufacturer’s 

account but within a few weeks the 


bank received an initial deposit of 
$25,000 from another concern in which 
this manufacturer was financially inter- 
ested. 

Small banks can get small accounts 
in the same way. The medium-sized 
bank can get medium-sized accounts 
in the same way. Anybody can do a 
certain amount of research work if he 
has the analytical powers to grab ideas 
where others are passing them by. 

One of the big difficulties in selling 
the research idea to the banks is that 
they think it is statistical work and 
they always have a group of employees 
who imagine they are statisticians. 
Perhaps they are, but too many 
“statisticians” are unable to recognize 
and utilize a business-building idea in 
the mass of statistics they laboriously 
compile. The research man must be 
able to adapt ideas. He must learn 
something about the other fellow’s 
business and then find a way to 
improve that business. He starts 


-with nothing and makes a constructive 


suggestion. He must be a tireless 
worker, for no man can develop 
money-making ideas who does not 
think and work, but most of all, he 
should be a constructive analyzer and 
a creative thinker. 

Banks as a rule are not qualified to 
tell the department stores very much 
in the way of improving selling 
methods. In one of the leading Pacific 
Coast banks the new business depart- 
ment, under which the research man 
worked, learned that one of the big 
department stores was contemplating 
spending more money on window- 
display advertising. It was a big step 
and they were hesitating. 

The research man studied the prob- 
lem a few days, gathered together 
records of decorated window valuations 
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made by other concerns on this kind 
of advertising and got his suggestion. 
After a preliminary conference,’ he 
asked them: 

“Why hesitate? ‘You can eliminate 
guesswork and uncertainty by actual 
tests.” 

“What kind of tests,” asked the 
manager. 

“Decorate your windows for another 
week as you are now doing. Let one 
man keep a record (use hand calcu- 
lators) of all the people who pass your 
windows. Let the other record all who 
notice the displays, all who stop and 
look and all who go into the store, 
after seeing the display. 

“If you want to go further, enlist a 
few assistants who will follow people 
into the store (the outside man giving 
them the ‘high sign’) and observe 
whether the lookers actually buy. 
Then put on your more expensive plan 
and check up on it in the same way. 
Then you'll know. If you can’t tell 
in a week, take two weeks. You 
won’t have to spend very much money 
either.” 

“Don’t suppose we could get you to 
make the test for us, do you?” asked 
the manager. 

“Don’t know. I’m working for the 
bank. If youcarried a sizable account 
with us I presume I could do it for 
nothing; anyhow I’ll see.” 

A conference was held three days 
later and the tests followed. A month 
later the big store put on the big 
window advertising and changed its 
bank account. 

In these days of commercial progress, 
manufacturers themselves are estab- 
lishing research departments, work- 
ing out efficiency methods, experi- 
menting in chemical engineering and 
inventing and improving all kinds of 
mechanical appliances. 

And certainly it is 
only a question of time 
until every bank seek- 
ing the account of big 


(Continued on page 34) 
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It’s Not so Easy to Make Bank Copy Fit Hardware Cuts, 
But It Can Be Done Very Well, as Witness Muncie, Ind. 


HE small-town banker has his own 

troubles with advertising illustra- 
tions. For instance, the little fellow 
with the towel in the ““Matter of Habit” 
advertisement in the group reproduced 
herewith, is not a bank cut at all. He 
comes from a department store service. 

Thus we are compelled to gather our 
illustrations from the cut services of 
the local papers 
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Copy for Art’s Sake in Small Towns 


By J. L. KARMIRE fore we proceed with him, let me rise 
Publicity Manager, Merchants Bank, to remark that we have no quarrel 
with traveling salesmen. As amember 

sige of a kindred profession, if you please, 

duce a new figure into the foreground—_I have a great deal of respect for most 


that of a salesman who called on us of them. But unfortunately there are 

one day last summer when the heat _ still extant quite a number who proper- 

was playing havoc with soft collars and ly belong to the bygone era of the 

ordinarily pleasant dispositions. Be- Dodo bird but have somehow sur- 


and make our 
message :it the 
illustration rather 
than vice versa. 
You can imagine 
just what the diffi- 
culties are, but, as 
some of our friends 
have told us, per- 
haps the unusual 
conditions them- 
selves have 
developed the 
most desirable 
features in our 
newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

You who have 
had experience in 
small-town adver- Merch» 
tising will under- 


“Jane's Smile” i 


—“Her Mother and | think the world of Jane. 
of course. | hadn't taken life very senously 
she came. the busmem was domg 
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mmust have. So it was # quesnon of work harder 


Go. 


stand how handi-_ | 
capped the bank 
advertiser really 
is. He must use a 
stereotyped cut 
service, straight 
type ads, or im- 
provise for himself 
from the available 
materials at hand. 
For an art depart- 
ment is obviously 
out of the question 
and special art 


” ness hes through 

‘ Ae ough the Sa 
te tanh with That Rainy Day - 
Pather We have kept faith 
You Yoo Mana, 
doubly vided for with reserve Savings hand in hang — 


Every Woman Knows--- 


the old sa 
Ying that “The 
man’s heart hes thr, 
Stomach 


hall had you have pro- and wise kitchen 


Account @ the 


work and illustra- 
pensive for the wich hae taken: years of hard 
budget. The un- 
illustrated adver- the vagaries of chance after you 
tisement has poor rb 
chance for atten- we 
tion in the face of barnes experiance to manage it 
the present volume — 
of display. So it full the responsibibty we have 
leaves the adver- shared wah you during your life. 
tising department 
to “scratch for it- 
self” in the matter 
of making bank MERCHANTS The Merchants Trust Go. 
copy fit hardware TRUST COMPANY 
cuts. 
With this brief , 
word-picture of the = y 


setting, we intro- 


vived extinction. 

This particular 
specimen asked, as 
usual, for “The- 
Man-in-Charge- 
of-Y our-Advertis- 
ing,” and when 
heintroduced him- 
self to the individ- 
ual in question on 
that torrid day, I 
could see him men- 
tally rubbing his 
hands at the pros- 
pect of an easy 
victory over a 
callow youth. 
With the custom- 
ary lack of ado and 
with the custom- 
ary deferential at- 
titude reinforced 
by the disparity of 
our ages, hestarted 
the customary 
patter, at the same 
time pulling from 
his sample case a 
number of our own 
newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

Now this friend- 
ly tactic on the 
part of the enemy 
completely dis- 
armed my suspi- 
cions and I was 
obliged toabandon 
the badly worn 
attitude that I 
keep in reserve for 
turning down all 
propositions that 
promise to triple 
our deposits in 
three months. So 
I settled back in 
my chair to enjoy 
the complimenta- 
ry remarks which 
I felt must be 
forthcoming. 

But here again 
anticipation was 
better than reali- 
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understand,” he said, “why you are 
throwing away so much money for 
whitespace andillustrations. Here’s $4 
in this one, $6 here, and about $10 in 
that one. Besides that, your illustra- 
tions are not even connected with 
banking —there’s a towel advertise- 
ment, this one’s a stationery cut, while 
that other oné belongs to an umbrella 
store. Now I havea proposition here 
that willcut down the cost of your news- 
paper contract by eliminating the waste 
space and the illustrations and give you 
a distinctive two-column signature, 
white letters on a black” —But that 
was as far as he got, for you will 
remember that it 


reader that his habits were bad and 
needed changing (and in doing so, 
probably antagonize our friends the 
local merchants), we tried to teach by 


comparison. If spending was a habit 
with him—as it evidently was—we 
recognized it as a perfectly natural and 
human impulse instead of rebuking him 
forit. Theideawasto“‘coddle” thereader 
in his eccentricities, to remain silent 
about his faults, not to reproach him 
for acting on impulse, but to regard him 
as you would an erring puppy, with a 
forgiveness that makes the self-realized 
fault all the more disturbing. 

Having decided on the angle the 


Nine 


him was the picture of a wrecked 
automobile done in the usual cloud 
effect denoting thought! As we were 
not then advertising automobile insur- 
ance, the stereotyper cut away the 
desk and the other accessories and 
combined what was left of the insurance 
cut with the department store cut to 
give us the illustration for a savings 
advertisement. 

The advertisement ‘Columbus Took 
a Chance” is perhaps the best example 
of the attitude we have assumed with 
the public. It was part of a Blue Sky 
campaign which we used at the time of 
the Ponzi expose. We realized that 
“preaching” was 


was summertime! 
Surely that man 
had missed his 


powerless against 
the glowing prom- 


calling, and al- 
though it might be 
a question whether 
he could qualify as 
a humorist, it was 
at least amusing 
to know that he 


Fooling FatherTime 


We all know Fathe: Time 1s no respector of 


What of Tomorrow? 


AM Mothers who wisely 
provide for the uncertainties of the future? 
Or are you half-fearfully trusting to luck? 


in either case you should be interested in know- 
img how we are helpmg many Mothers assure 
their children of a good education, their hus- 
bands of a happy homelife, and themselves of a 
bnght tomorrow. 


ises of the wild-cat 
artists. So we 
launched what 
might be called a 
humorous attack 
in which we held 
up the promoters 
to ridicule. We 
alternated the 
copy, using on one 
day an advertise- 


had selected as May we belp you too? 
faults the very de tho dread He iS 
elements that we wil be ed ha dependents = 
considered the ras i= 

strongest points you » privilege 


in our newspaper 
advertisements. 
There were, asa 
matter of fact, 
several reasons 
both for the use of 
copious white 
space and thechar- 


MERCHANTS 


TRUST COMPANY 


MERGHANTS TRUST GO. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


ment in which we 
laughed at Blue 


| Sky, and on the 
mS = = next, one in which 
wegaveplain facts. 


Consider the 
woman in the 
chair, shown on 
this page. Isn’t she 


trations. Every 
one has remarked the extravagant use 
of display advertising during the past 
few years—advertising that appealed 
primarily to desires. These advertise- 
ments were our competitors for atten- 
tion. They were lavish in the expendi- 
ture of space and profuse in illustration. 
An analysis and chart of the contents 
of the two local newspapers disclosed 
an average of five and one-half columns 
of display for each seven-column page. 
What chance then, in this wild chorus 
of pleas to spend, spend, had our own 
modest straight-type plea to save? 
Just about as much chance, we 
thought, as a wooden-legged girl at a 
dance. 
_ As a result of this analysis we 
decided to change our advertising 
policy, making our advertisements a 
presentation of the bank’s business 
from the descriptive and explanatory 
standpoint. We felt we should take 
the public into our confidence, to 
unbend, lose a little frosty dignity and 
attempt to dispel the popular miscon- 
ceptions as to banks and bankers. 
Rather than to fly directly in the 
face of our almost overwhelming 
competition by trying to convince the 


Old Father Time came from a 


associated with a department store 


copy was to take, our problem was to 
dress it in such a way as to divert from 
rather than compete with the display, 
and to do this it was of course neces- 
sary to obtain illustrations. It occurred 
to us that we might use the same 
source of illustrations as that used by 
the display advertisers: the syndicated 
cut services of the local papers. 

This fact was the basis of our sales- 
man-friend’s criticism—our illustra- 
tions were not bank illustrations at all. 
The cut services from which we choose 
are designed for retail merchants. For 
instance, the little boy with the large 
towel is a department store cut for 
toweling. The sun-dial and pedestal 
were designed for a monument dealer. 
The woman at the stove is part of a 
large full-page heading for “‘Gas Range 
Week.” The purpose of the umbrella 
cut is obvious, and the father and sons 
illustration was meant for a clothing 
store. 

The illustration for “Jane’s Smile” 
is really a combination of two cuts. 
The mother and baby are on one cut. 
The original cut of the business man 
showed him sitting at this desk with a 
garage repair bill in his hand. Above 


bookshop ad and we suspect the pensive lady of having been originally 


quite a find, inas- 
much as she seems 
to be gazing pen- 
sively out of the window thinking of 
the future? It is the small detail like 
this or the general atmosphere of the 
illustration that brings the inspiration 
for the copy. It is possible, of course, 
that the reader did not grasp that 
pensive point of view and saw only a 
woman in an accentuated chair. 

The old gentleman reading from a~ 
book is part of a cut for a bookshop. 
The stereotyper cut off the black letters 
“BOOKS” from around the smoke of 
the gentleman’s candle. The dying 
candle at the bottom of the ad is only 
a small detail cut from a larger illustra- 
tion in a department store’s New Year 
advertisement. 

These examples typify the style of 
advertising we are attempting—to 
make the pass book and the bank 
account just as much a matter of 
everyday life as the weekly mending or 
the kitchen stove. Perhaps this is 
putting it a bit strong, but we are 
purposely putting it a bit strong to 
overcome the old tendency to set the 
bank apart from ordinary life. 

Having formulated certain ideas 
into an advertising policy and followed 
along those lines, we have managed to 
(Continued on page 28) 
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N the throne room of the bank 

where John worked, the directors 
were gathered for their monthly meet- 
ing. The month’s accumulation of 
problems had been cleaned up and a 
few members had already reached for 
their hats when Director Clutchbill 
arose at the head of the table. Under 
the cistern-like twilight of a celluloid 
eyeshade his face glowed with a pale 
green light that seemed to give an 
uncanny effect to his startling words. 

Here and there a jaw dropped. And 
a unanimous silence hung on Director 
Clutchbill’s next remark. 

“Gentlemen, has it ever occurred to 
you our cashier, John, ain’t married? 
And do you know the danger of it?” 
Clutchbill ducked his head like a spell- 
binder under the last word. 

The room was silent. 

“Observe the banks that have been 
looted by cashiers,” he resumed. 
“Look at *em—a woman was at the 
bottom of it .. and it wasn’t 
the cashier’s wife, neither. They 
didn’t have no wives. No fear from 
a tightly-married cashier!’ 

“True! That’s true!” spoke up a 
long-married member on the left, “but 
he ain’t the marrying kind.” 

“We can’t negotiate a thing like 
that,” put in another director. ‘“‘He’s 
seen fifteen annual crops of local sisters 
step forward for the ax—time’s crawled 
ahead of him, if I'm any judge.” 

Director Clutchbill smiled and laid 
down his heavy card. “Our corre- 
spondent in Boston, the Tremont Na- 
tional, can do anything. They will 
furnish theater tickets, fruits to de- 
parting friends—I’d almost go so far 
as to say they could furnish pall- 
bearers. And if they could do that, 
they might find us a wife for John.” 
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SAFETY OR BUST! 


By FRED COPELAND 


““Maybe they could,” admitted the 
long-married member. “They ought 
to be able to reach one way as far as 
another.” 

“Gentlemen, I don’t think we need 
take a vote on this,’’ announced 
Clutchbill, ‘‘and seeing our long- 
married member has had so long an 
experience, perhaps he will write the 
letter to the Tremont National for us, 
asking them to help us out. If they 
get results, I will arrange for John to 
take a little trip down to the city.” 

That afternoon the long-married 
director composed a letter to the city 
correspondent. 


Ferndale, Vt., March 24, 1921 
Tremont National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Inasmuch as our cashier, John Atwood, 
is not married, the directors of this bank 
feel that a liability i is thereby incurred. We 
respectfully request that you discover and 
hold subject to examination one prospec- 
tive wife, as follows: 

Age, 24-30; height, about 5 feet, 6 inches; 
width, medium vampire; style, gazelle; 
action, brillZant (forefooted). 

The above must not be country or suburb 
raised. Nothing but the purest city quill 
will get by. John is not wise to this plan 
for-his future, but he is wise to every female 
in this country. 

On further advice from you we will for- 
ward our cashier for further instruction. 

Assuring you the matter will have to be 
handled with great diplomacy, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Nathan Sumner, Vice-pres. 


In four days a return letter from the 
Tremont National was in the hands of 
the directors. 

Nathan Sumner, Esq., Vice-pres., 
Ferndale National Bank, 
Ferndale, Vt. 

Dear Sir: 


We are pleased to announce that owing 
to the untiring efforts to three of our as- 
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sistant cashiers we have located subject to 
examination a single prospective specimen 
as requested. 

We urge you to forward other party 
yeotentty as aforesaid is a good looker and 
can not last long in this electric day. 

Although we can not promise nor foresee 
a successful result from our first offering, 
we/are frank to _ we feel hopeful. 

Trusting this will meet with your approval 
and assuring you the matter will be handled 
with utmost diplomacy, we are 


Very truly yours, 
Edward Smith, Asst. Cashier. 


Fortified with this information 
Director Clutchbill sauntered along 
beside the hitching posts of Main Street 
that afternoon, and at three minutes to 
three he went in and sat down in the 
front office of the bank where he 
yawned at carefully timed intervals 
and played patiently with the end of 
his black frock coat till John and the 
help had balanced the cash, and John, 
himself, had taken a seat in the office. 

As a result of that afternoon of 
Director Clutchbill’s diplomacy, spiced 
with his prettiest horseshedding pepper, 
John untangled himself from the lower 
berth of a sleeper in Boston the next 
morning with the idea he had been sent 
there to find some prime 814 per cent 
sixty-day paper. He went straight to 
an ancient hostelry where he completed 
a half-finished toilet made in the sleep- 
ing car, and then headed for the Tre- 
mont National where the strands of a 
net more deadly than the voltage of an 
electric chair lay in wait for him. 

Once he was within the gate of the 
officers’ corral at the Tremont National, 
he was immediately led over to a rose- 
wood desk. 

“How do you do, John,” came the 
hearty, ringing voice of one of the 
assistant cashiers who was on the 
watch for him. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


John looked close to see if by any 
chance this man had crossed his path 
before, and although his mind regis- 
tered a mental “no,” he came back at 
him in an equally glad voice. 

The assistant cashier wig-wagged in 

‘ the air, and two others of equal official 
voltage gathered about, wrung John’s 
hand, beamed gladly, and sat down as 
though for a half day’s respite of story 
telling. 

It was not new stuff to John. He 
had been through it before. And 
yet, why were there three on the 
receiving committee? Usually one was 
thought violent enough to hold the 
throne. 

“Prime sixty-day paper has softened 
from 8 4 to 534—do you play golf?” 
was the answer to John’s first inquiry. 

John gave the man a questioning 
look. ‘‘Ground’s all snow up my way. 
No, I don’t play much.” 

“You ought to,” put in the second 
official. ‘“We find it’s spreading every- 
where. A country banker will do well 
to know the game—it’s policy.” 

“Dancing season must be booming in 
your town about now,” suggested the 
third official. 

“Yes, they’re going itstrong,”’ stated 
John, willing to visit but wondering at 
the lightness of the topic. “I don’t 
lean to it, not late years.” 

“Man alive! You don’t? You ought 
to! Why! it’s business to be seen public- 
ly! You ought to learn the new steps— 
er-r—Frank, where was that dancing 
academy you attended last fall?” 
The speaker had turned to one of his 
associates. 

John was beginning to absorb some 
of the enthusiasm that was being 
released in large doses about him. 

“A delightful place. You'll like it. 
Here it is on a card: 776 
Touraine Street. Promise 
me you will go tomorrow 
morning at ten. That’s 
the hour they open. 
You'll get a private lesson 
easy at that time. Ask 
for Miss Leona Reed— 
she’s very good. You 
promise?” urged John’s 
guest anxiously. 

“Maybe it'll get me 
going again,” said John 
with a smile. 

“Good! It’s live stuff!” 
nodded the official trio 
earnestly. “We keep 
awake to everything that 
can help ourcountry bank 
customers, you bet.” 

If the three had locked 
arms and hammered a 
little vaudeville clog, as they may boar 
after he left, it would not have surprised 
him; in fact, the magnetism of the trio 
fired John to a pitch that caused him 
to look up the address of the dancing 
academy that afternoon. No. 776 was 


a theater building. He caught his breath. 
Perhaps these lessons were given by 
chorus girls. Adventure reached out 
and took John by one ear. At ten the 
next morning he was standing in front 
of 776. At 10:01 he was up one flight. 
At 10:02 the top step of flight two felt 
his step. And there on a door was: 
Hammerstep’s Academy. Walk in. 
John pushed open the door as softly 
as a burglar. A: long, ample corridor 
with waiting rooms on the right and 
small dancing halls ahead opened on 
his vision—and half way down the 
corridor was a girl. He had expected 
to see at least seventeen of them. Not 


another soul was in sight at this early — 


hour. He advanced cautiously, and 
then began to reach out with both feet 
as the girl grew sharper on his vision. 

“Good morning,” he ventured. 

The girl lifted a pleasant pair of grey 
eyes and two cheeks delightfully 
flushed from her struggle with a short 
counter-like affair which, when ar- 
ranged, would make a semi-box office. 

“Let me help,” offered John eagerly 

They shoved the thing around, and 
meditated on their handiwork. It all 
seemed so natural; just as though she 
had been expecting him. 

“Is there a Miss Leona Reed who 
works here,” John wanted to know. 

“That is my name,” said the girl 
with creamlike propriety. 

No sooner had John given his own 
name than he wondered what the gir] 
was chuckling about as she hunted 


.. off the rhythm. 


Eleven 


through the pages of seme sort of 
ledger. 

“Could you handle me right now?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, right now. Please step this 
way.” 

One side of the small hall they 
entered was lined with lockers or 
booths. Apparently John’s teacher 
held a mortgage on one of them, for she 
disappeared and stayed in one till he 
began to wonder if the door was not 
one leading down stairs. It opened 
after a while, and John’s pulse skipped 
a beat —to country eyes city art can be 
very headstrong at times. 

John leaned against the wall and 
watched the winding, priming and un- 
winding of a phonograph. It had 
been used before. At times the record 
screamed in alarm when the needle 
threatened to reach through and scalp 
the revolving table beneath. 

“That’s a fox-trot,” admitted Leona. 
“Watch my feet!’ 

A dainty pair of high heels measured 
“One and two, one 
and two, slide, slide, slide!’’ 

John was being led about the hall. 

“Don’t toe out—you can’t step on 
me if you try!” 

John pointed his feet ahead. It was 

“Does it make you tired?” 

John shook his head. 

*“You don’t seem to come on.” 

For an instant a cheek was laid 
against John’s. It was like stepping 
on a selfstarter. His face burned. 
Leona was playing with him. * He felt 
her flutter under a suppressed chuckle. 
Huh, he would show her he wasn’t so 
dense. Timing the thing with judi- 
cious care, he began to lag. 
For a moment it brought a 
cheek against his. How often 
would Leona allow this? He 
must not let her detect the 
ruse. 

The third time he tried 
it they suddenly stopped. 
Leona’s pink ears were not 
so snugly hidden under her 
dark waves of hair that she 
couldn’t hear the distant 
jingle of the telephone. John 
was left to himself while she 
went out of the room and 
held up her end of alengthy 
talk broken by audible 
| giggles. In the next fifteen 
' minutes the thingrang three’ 

times, and on the last sum- 

mons he went out and 

parked himself behind 
Leona. At times Leona twisted 
her head around and flashed a 
charming smile on him. He 
studied the back of her trim 
black gown for a moment when 


zat. ck — it was next turned on him. Sud- 


denly he stepped over and yelled 
in the mouth of the receiver— 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Go Out to Win--or Lose with a Smile 


The Spirit Behind Athletics as Organized by Cleveland's 
A. I. B. Is Worth All the Schedules Cost, Say the Banks 


LAY BALL!” shouted the umpire 

and the game was on. Kolesar, 
leading batsman of 
the league, stepped 
quickly to the plate 
and confidently faced 
Pitcher Brelsford, one 
of the craftiest curv- 
ers in the business. 

Instantly the great 


over Gordon Park 
was a tumult of riot- 
ous cheering. 

“Hit ’er out; hit 
"er a mile!” roared 
Kolesar’s supporters. 

“Take it easy, 
somebody’ll get 
him!” was the reas- 
suring answer of 
Brelsford’s team- 
mates and adherents. 

It was a tense mo- 
ment. And wellmight 
it have been, for it was 
the start of the decid- 
ing game of the cham- 
pionship series of the 
Bankers Baseball 
League of Cleveland, 
bringing together the teams of Otis & 
Company, investment bankers, and 
the Union Commerce National Bank. 

For fourteen weeks, eight teams 
representing Cleveland’s largest banks 
had contested in a desperate effort to 
determine the leaders. At the end of 


_ the second round, when each team had 


met each of the others twice, Otis & 
Company and Union Commerce were 
standing one-two and by pre-arranged 
plan were elected to fight it out in a 
special three-game series for the 
pennant. 

The first of these “‘world series” 
contests had resulted in a tie. The 
second had been won by Union Com- 
merce, four to three. Otis & Company 
had evened the series by taking the 
third game, nine to three. Now the 
fourth and final melee was on. It was 
the “rubber” match with the cham- 
pionship as the prize. 

No wonder the great crowd, com- 
posed of bank clerks and bond sales- 
men, tellers and stenographers, bank 
officials and messengers, cheered and 
cheered again. No wonder Kolesar 
gripped his bat a little tighter. No 
wonder Brelsford hitched at his belt 
and moistened his glove before he 
pitched that first ball. ~ 
Back in the banks, Kolesar and 


By 
BENJAMIN EMERSON CUSHING 


The basketball team of Otis & Company; in the oval inset is Otto Stupka, chairman of the 
athletic committee of the Cleveland Chapter of the A. I. B. 


Brelsford were bookkeepers and good 
ones, too. But they were better 
known as two of the best amateur ball 
players in a city that is nationally 
famous not only as the home of Tris 
Speaker’s world champion “Indians,” 
but as the producer of more sand-lot 
stars than possibly any other town in 
the country. 

Kolesar was not only the league’s 
best batsman, but its most timely 
hitter. Otis & Company had led the 
league race all season largely because 
of “Kole’s” uncanny ability to hit that 
first one and get on, ultimately scoring 
the initial run of the game, giving his 
team the edge that usually meant 
victory. 

Brelsford was winding up. The ball 
came speeding toward the plate. 
Kolesar swung. There was a sharp 
report as wood met leather and the 
white sphere shot on a line over the 
infield. “It’s a hit!” roared the Otis 
crowd and hats were flung in the air 
while the racket of automobile horns 
was added to that of vocal chords. 


“When the noise subsided Kolesar was 


roosting safe on first. 

Waldenmar was next up. He hit to 
short in an effort to sacrifice but 
Raleigh at first muffed the toss and 
both runners were safe. Pandemonium 


now reigned in the Otis camp, while the 
Union Commerce rooters sought to rally 
their team with the 
cry: ““Let’s get two; 
double ’em up.” 

Bixler was at bat. 
Brelsford pitched his 
utmost. Bixlerfanned. 
The Union Com- 
merce fans heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

Then came Krejci, 
the big catcher and 
clean-up hitter, once 
tried out by the 
Cleveland American 
League team but now 
a safe and sane bond 
clerk. 

*‘Let’s go!”’ was the 
Otis challenge. And 
they did. 

Krejci singled, 
Kolesar scoring while 
Waldenmar took 
third. 

The break had 
come. The rest was 
easy. Rumage then 
walked, filling the 
bases. Kline singled, 
scoring Waldenmar and Krejci. Peter- 
son sacrificed and Ledogar fanned. 
THREE RUNS, THREE HITS, ONE 
ERROR. 

The game and the title were won 
right there. Of course they played the 
other eight innings, but it was un- 
necessary as affecting the result, for 
the final score was Otis ten, Union 
Commerce one. Otis & Company 
carried home the silver cup won the 
previous year by the First National 
Bank after an equally red-hot scrap 
with the Federal Reserve team. 

The big crowd—it numbered thou- 
sands—was leaving the park now, 
breaking into little groups as it went. 
Some were happy, some disappointed. 
Meanwhile the players were being 
bundled into waiting taxicabs to be 
rushed down town to club houses for 
a shower bath and rub-down. 

Where did all these bank folks and 
their friends come from anyway? Why 
all this excitement over a ball game? 
In the words of a familiar phrase, 
“‘How did they get that way?” 

The question was put to Otto 
Stupka, chairman of the athletic 
committee of the Cleveland Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking. 

“It’s like this,” said Stupka, as he 
looked out through the gilded lattice 
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of the Information window at the 
First National Bank—now the “First 
Office’ of the new Union Trust 
Company. “It’s like this—”’ 

And then Stupka told the story of 
how the young men in the Cleveland 
banks, sensing the need of some new 
influence to magnetize their interest 
in their jobs and in the future of their 
profession, had proposed the adoption 
of a program of organized athletics by 
the Cleveland Chapter of the A. I. B.; 
of how this proposal had been accepted 
and acted upon; and of haw marvelous- 
ly it had all worked out. 

“While the baseball league is our 
biggest activity and the source of 
greatest inspiration, it is by no means 
the only athletic feature we have,” 
said Stupka. “In addition to baseball 
in summer, we have an annual track 
meet in the fall, while in the winter we 
conduct a basketball league, a bowling 
league and hold an annual smoker— 
topped off with several boxing bouts.” 

That gives five points to the athletic 
program of the Cleveland A. I. B. 
chapter and each of the five is impor- 
tant. Not least in interest is the 
manner in which these sports are 
organized and developed. 

For two seasons the baseball league 
has been an eight-club affair. “Only 
Otis & Company won’t walk away with 
the pennant this year,’ says Stupka, 
himself a rattling good baseball pitcher 
and twirler for his own bank team, “‘for 
the Citizens Savings & Trust Company 
—now the Union Trust Company — has 
an assistant purchasing agent named 
Tommy Atkins, who last year pitched 
a team to the championship in the Rub- 
ber Industrial League at Akron‘and who 
was at one time a member of Connie 
Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics. So just 
watch the Citizens team this season.” 

Last summer these eight teams 
represented the following banks and 
finished the preliminary echeduie: in 
the appended order: 


TEAM Won Lost Percent 
Otis & Company........... 2 1 923 
Union Commerce National. . -714 
Federal Reserve............ 4 -714 
Forest City-United......... 4 -692 
Citizens Savings & Trust. 4 9 .308 
Cleveland Trust............ 4 9 .308 
Guardian Savings & Trust 4 10 286 


Land Title & Abstract...... 1 13 ‘071 


Finals were played by the first four 
teams; Otis & Company and Union 


Commerce eliminating the other two 
and fighting it out for the pennant. 

In each bank some leader like Stupka 
starts the ball rolling each spring by 
posting a notice calling a meeting of 
those interested in forming a ball team. 
The meeting is held. A night is fixed 


for practice. Candidates turn out. 
After several practice sessions the 
players elect their captain and manager 
who subsequently select the line-up of 
the team. 

The captain and manager then 
seek out some official of the bank 
known to be interested in athletics 
and present the team’s financial needs 
to him. He takes it up with the 
officers and an appropriation sufficient 
to back the team is made. Each bank 
buys uniforms together with necessary 
bats, balls, gloves, catcher’s parapher- 
nalia and other essentials. The bank 
also provides taxicabs or other motor 
vehicles to carry the players to and 
from the playing fields. Total cost of 
operating some of the teams in last 
year’s league is said to have run as high 
as $2,500 to $3,000. 

Then when the teams have been 
organized, a meeting is held of team 
captains and managers and the league 
organization is perfected. Because of 
the necessity of handling a great deal 
of detail work in this connection, the 
league last year employed a secretary. 
The expense of this was borne jointly 
by the banks through the A. I. B. 

The league was extremely fortunate 
in the selection of its secretary, for it 
was able to obtain A. M. Bailey, one 
of the most familiar figures in Cleveland 
baseball history, a veteran of many 
years, for this post. Bailey has been 
a scorer ever since he was “‘knee high 
to a grasshopper” as he says. He can 
remember the first big-league field in 
Cleveland. He knows all the original 
stars of the diamond and can call them 
by their first names. He is now and 
has been for years one of the regular 
scorers of the Cleveland Amateur 
Baseball and Athletic Association. 

It is Bailey’s job to assist in molding 
the schedule, to have the assignment 
of dates, grounds and teams printed 
and distributed, to arrange with city 
officials for the use of playing fields in 
the public parks, to employ umpires 


The Otis team won last year’s ‘‘world's series”’ 


Thirteen 


and scorers, to prepare for arbitration 
of possible disputes, to check up 
eligibility of players, to keep ‘the 
official records of the league, including 
the standing of the clubs and averages 
of the individual performers, to obtain 
newspaper publicity and similar details 
which when properly manipulated do 
much to make the machinery of the 
organization run smoothly, efficiently 
and without friction. 

Last year the baseball season started 
the first Wednesday in May and closed 
the last Wednesday in August so far 
as the preliminary schedule of fourteen 
games for each team was concerned. 
The ‘‘world series” between Otis and 
Union Commerce was staged’early in 
September. Games were played by 
each team each week, and always on 
Wednesday, afternoon following the 
closing hour of the banks. Thus it was 
a “twilight” league. Later in the sea- 
son when the days became shortened 
it was necessary to limit play to 
seven innings in order to complete 
contests before dark, but through the 
most of the summer full nine-inning 


_ battles were fought. 


The eligibility rule is one of the most 
important features of the baseball 
competition as conducted by the banks. 
Absolutely no “ringers” are allowed. 
Every player must be a bona fide 
employee of the bank he represents. 
No salary for his ball playing is paid 
to any performer, his income being 
solely that received for work in the 
bank. To be sure there is nothing to 
prevent a bank from employing good 
ball players to keep its books or handle 
its money, but banks in Cleveland are 
just as careful about the kind of men = 
they hire to work for them as are baiiks 
anywhere else and there has been no 
tendency to obtain fellows who were 
ball players first and capable workmen 
afterwards. Rather the good work- 
man who is also proficient as a ball 
player has been the favored one. And 
to make certain that no “loading up” 


: is done after the race waxes warm, a 


rule has been adopted that no player 
can be added to any team after July 1 
Neither is the enticing of a man from 
one bank to another permitted. 

So capable are some of the bank 
league players as diamond stars that 
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they find their services in demand 
among the amateur teams of the city 
which play Saturday and Sunday ball, 
and such men as Kolesar, for instance, 
and Krejci and Rumage of the Otis 
team play two or three games a week 
by identifying themselves with other 
Saturday and Sunday teams. “We 
have no objection to this,” says C. P. 
McCauley, department manager at 
Otis & Company, who is also manager 
of the champion Otisteam. “It inter- 
feres in no way with the work of our 
team or of our office. In fact it is a 
good thing for us because it gives these 
players additional practice which is 
reflected in their fielding, batting, 
pitching and base-running in the bank 
league games.” 

In case of any dispute arising 
between teams during the season, the 
matter is referred to William G. 
(Billy) Evans, American League um- 
pire, who is a Cleveland man. Evans 
is the Jeague’s “board of arbitration,” 
but)so peacefully have the bank teams 
dwelt together during the past two 
years that it has never been necessary 


to appeal to Evans in a single instance. | 


There are no prizes whatever for the 
individual players growing out of the 
baseball league race, the only award 
being a silver loving cup which goes 
to the champion team and which may 
become a permanent possession upon 
being won three years in succession. 

The Saturday afternoon following 
the final championship game each fall 
is marked by the annual field meet of 
the A. I. B. in which all the banks 
represented in the baseball league par- 
ticipate. Standard collegiate track and 
field events are staged and prizes are 
given to each of the point winners. Last 
fall Otis & Company also won the field 
meet with twenty points, while Union 
Commerce was second with sixteen, 

The night of the field meet the 
annual athletic banquet is held. The 
diners include all baseball players and 
all who have participated in the field 


meet, together with league and bank , 


officials and other invited guests. This 
is a big social affair with rich viands 
and speeches and is marked by the 
award of the championship cup to 
the baseball pennant winner and of 
prizes to the field meet victors. 


wenconr-$$ 


The basketball league operates on 
much the same basis as the baseball 
league. The same secretary handles 
similar details. Games were played 
for two years on the floor of Central 
Y. M. C. A., but because of increased 
demand for this floor, games during 
the present season take place in 
gymnasiums of various high schools 
and, as is the case with baseball, are 
played in the late afternoon after 
banking hours. 

The basketball season opens about 
December 1. No new players are eligi- 
ble to any team after January 15, and, 
as in the baseball circuit, all players 


must be employees of the banks they - 


represent. Last year Otis & Company 
also won the basketball championship, 
going through the entire season with- 


out a single defeat, but this winter it . 


is a different story and up to the 
present the First National and Union 
Commerce fives are in the lead. 
Thestanding which reveals the names 
of the banks interested, is as follows (at 
thetime thisis written latein February) : 


TEAM Won Lost’ Percent 
4 2 .667 
Union Commerce........... 4 2 .667 
Cleveland Trust............ 3 2 .600 
Citizens Savings & Trust.... 2 2 -500 
Otis & Company........... 1 3 -250 
Federal Reserve............ 0 3 .000 


As in the baseball league, the banks 
outfit their basketball teams and the 
only award is a silver loving cup to the 
champion five. 

The bowling league is operated on a 
slightly different basis than that which 
prevails in the baseball and basket- 
ball field, although the same organiza- 
tion that handles the other athletic 
activities also has supervision. One 
reason for this variation of plan is 
found in the fact that the bowling 
league has been in existence for a 
number of years but only during the 
past two seasons, since the A. I. B. 
took charge, has it really measured up 
to its full possibilities. 

Last winter eight teams comprised 
the bowling league and this year the 
same number are participating, but 
there has been the substitution of new 
teams for those of the Garfield Savings 
Bank and Cleveland Trust Company, 
which were active last year. The 
reason for these two banks discontinu- 
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ing their affliation is the very best 
imaginable. Bowling created so much 
interest among the employees of these 
institutions last year that each of these 
two banks has a Jeague of its own this 
winter with eight full teams each, 
Which is another way of saying that 
the bowling activities have actually 
trebled in the past year, three leagues 
being maintained where there was only 
one before. 

The standing of the A. I. B. Bowling 
League for the present season at the 
time of writing in February, which also 
reveals the teams composing it, is as 
follows: 


TEAM Won Lost Per Cent 
Federal Reserve............ 19 5 -792 
Pearl Street Savings........ 16 5 -762 
Union Commerce........... 16 8 .667 
Citizens Savings & Trust.... 8 
11 13 .458 
Woodland Savings & Trust.. 9 12 -429 
4 23 -148 
Home Savings............. 0 6 -000 


In the bowling league money prizes 
are offered to the winning team and for 
high scores and high averages for both 
teams and individual players. 

The annual smoker and boxing 
exhibition is arranged in connection 
with one of the series of monthly dinner 
meetings which the A. I. B. holds 
during the winter season. It is by far 
the most popular and largely attended 
of all the chapter’s evening gatherings. 
Men in the banks who think they know 
how to handle the padded gloves are 
given an opportunity to demonstrate 
that ability and at times professional 
performers are engaged for the enter- 
tainment of the crowd. 

As may be supposed, the carrying on 
of such a comprehensive program 
of athletics costs heavily in time for 
those who engage in it and in money 
to the banks. But there is not a man 
among those interested in one or more 
of the five phases of this program but 
feels it is worth all that it costs and 
more. 

It results in much valuable adver- 
tising and publicity to the banks for 
onething. The sporting editors of the 
Cleveland newspapers give column 
after column to announcements of 
scheduled games, play by play descrip- 
tion, scores, averages and pictures of 
contending players or teams. The 


fact that uniformed outfits bearing the 
(Continued on page 32) 


\ The Union Commerce National Bank finished second in the 1920 season 
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The School Principal a Banker Too 


This St. Paul Man and the Bank Join Hands in Helping . 
43,000 School Children to Practice the Banking Habit 


BOY of 14, bearing the unmistakable 

impress of his» Italian ancestry, 
walked into the State 

Savings Bank in St. Paul. 

He pulled out two pass 
books and walked to the 
receiving teller window. 

“Hello, Tony,” 
said the teller. 

“Hello,” said 
Tony. ‘““Gotsome 
more money for 
my book, and 
some more for 
pa’s.” 

“Tony is the 
banker for the 
family,”’ the tel- 
ler explained. 
“He not only has 
his own account 
and keeps it up, 
but he does the 
banking business 
for the family. 

“Lots of cases like that since we 
started this school savings business— 
hurry back again, Tony—you can’t 
keep the little shavers away.” 

And away Tony went, with a new 
sense of his financial importance in the 
community. 

“Fine,” said the banker. Indeed, 
to strike a responsive chord in the 
heart of the average banker there are 
few things quite so potent as evidences 
of thrift. 

Increasing the saving habit is of 
vital concern to the banker. Each 
year he spends thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars to promote it, and 
it’s not a selfish interest that prompts 
the expenditure either. Holding the 
purse of the people, as it were, he 
realizes more keenly than any other 
person the fundamental necessity of 
saving money. 

So it is not strange that bankers for 
a good many years have been interested 
in the development of savings accounts 
in the schools. Many plans have 
been devised and large sums ex- 
pended to teach children the banking 
habit. 

But commendable as the object may 
be, its’ attainment has been fraught 
with obstacles. ‘There’s the difficulty 
of getting the children to keep up 
their accounts, and to continue them 
after school. Every banker who has 
tried to promote school savings will 
bear eloquent witness to that. And 
then there’s the Herculean task of 
enlisting the co-operation of teachers 
in the venture, to say nothing of the 


By EARL CHRISTMAS 


< 


grief that may be attendant upon the. 


administration of the system. 

It’s a commendable task, the bankers 
agree, but most of them are willing 
the other bank should take the job. 

In St. Paul, Minn., however, there 
has been developed a plan that is 
linking up in a most effective manner 
the efforts of the State Savings Bank 
of that city and the department of 
education in the promotion of school 
savings. More than that, the St. 
Paul plan is wiping out most of the 
grief of administration, and it is mak- 
ing yearly thousands of friends for the 
bank that has inaugurated it. 

The.St. Paul plan, unique among 
enterprises of its kind, has this out- 
standing feature—the superintendent 
of the school department of the State 
Savings Bank is the principal of a 
St. Paul school. He works for the 
schools and for the bank. 

Nearly seven years ago, the State 
Savings Bank began the development 
of savings accounts through theschools. 
Only within the last year, however, 
did the bank hit upon the plan of 
placing the principal of one of the 
city schools in charge of the school 
department of the bank. 

Officials of the bank took the plan 
to the department of education in 
St. Paul. The commissioner of edu- 


cation, appreciating the advantages of . 


encouraging thrift, sanctioned the 
arrangement. ‘Then began the search 
far the proper man. 

Finally, the choice fell upon Roscoe 
C. Higbee, principal of the Webster 


F Lining up at the banking 
machine at a St. Paul High School 


school. He had been one of the most 
earnest supporters of school savings 
under the old plan, and, 
what was fully as impor- 
tant, he knew every prin- 
cipal and many of the 
teachers in the schools. 

Retaining his position 
as principal of the Web- 
ster school, Mr. Higbee 
finds time to go from 
school to school, talking 
to the children and inter- 
esting teachers as well in 
the promotion of school 
savings. It’s a job that 
requires diplomacy. * One 
principal or teacher, he 
must approach in one 
way, and another, in an- 
other way. From the 
school he hurries at 3:30 
or 4 p. m. to the bank. 
There he receives the 
reports of the bank em- 
ployees engaged in the school work, 
and maps out the program for the 
following days. 

Banker and school teacher—that’s 
an unusual combination, but it is 
getting noteworthy results. 

For instance, on January 1, 1921, 
school children in St. Paul had on 
deposit in the State Savings Bank 
$23,259. One year ago, on J euay 1, 
the total was $15,809. 

Approximately 15,000 children in 
public and parochial schools of the 
city have savings accounts in the 
State Savings Bank—more than 35 
per cent of all the children in the 
schools of the city. That’s a remark- 
able showing when you stop to think 
of it. Last year collections from the 
children amounted to $46,000, and 
this year the sum will be much greater. 
In five months from the opening of 
school, in September, the children had 
made 110,000 separate deposits. 

“This is the only system,” said 
F. Otto Willius, assistant treasurer of 
the State Savings Bank. “If you 
don’t have the co-cperation of the 
teachers, no bank can make a success 
of school savings accounts. 

“Having a principal of the schools 
direct the school department of the 
bank gets this co-operation. Having 
one man fill both jobs has_ other 
advantages. He has the point of view 
of the school man and the point of 
view of the banker, and thus he is able 
to promote most effectively the 
interests of all. 

*‘We didn’t go into this proposition 
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for any immediate return on our 
money. In fact, a good many bankers 
have shied away from school savings 
because of the trouble and expense 
involved. We went into it because 
we believe that the teaching of thrift 
is fundamental. The American people, 
now more than ever, must learn the 
lesson of saving, and if we can interest 
15,000 or 20,000 boys and girls in 
putting money in the bank, we are 
doing a tremendous thing for the 
community. 

“All the money we are putting out 
will come back many fold. This bank, 
other banks in the city, the community 
—all will get the return.” 

Incidentally, the State Savings 
Bank is winning big dividends in 
good will through these school ac- 
counts, as any bank may do. Already 
it has cashed in on the venture in a 
substantial number of permanent de- 
positors, but it has bigger assets of 
friendship yet to be realized upon. 

Last year, 1,300 interest-bearing 
accounts were started by school 
children. When accounts are opened 
through the schools, the children are 
given stamp cards. When these ac- 
counts reach $5, the children are 
encouraged to transfer them to an 
interest-bearing account if they have 
not already done so. 

From the beginning of school, in 
September, to the end of January, 
$8,749.30 was transferred to these 
interest-bearing accounts. In the 
month of January the interest-bearing 
accounts opened up totaled $2,785. 

But there is another asset in the 
school savings work. Every child in 
the St. Paul schools knows about the 
State Savings Bank. They hear about 
it in the first grade, and every year il 
is an institution in their school life, 
until they graduate from high school. 

For seven years, the State Sav- 
ings Bank has been impressed 
upon the consciousness of the 
school children. It is only inci- 
dental, it is true— the main 
thing is to teach the bank- 
ing habit— but the 
State Savings Bank 
itself is associated 
with the very idea of 
saving in the minds 
of thousands of chil- 
dren who will be the 
men and women of 
tomorrow. Every 
week, in all the 
grades, thereisa bank 
day, and the “bank 
lady” comes around 
to the schools and 
gets the deposits. 
Children from the 
schools visit the 
bank, and see how 
notes are discounted. 


They continue their accounts from grade 
to grade, and then when they finish high 
school they are likely to keep putting 
their money in the same bank. 

At least, that tendency is becoming 
more and more pronounced. 

“When new accounts are started at 
the bank we make inquiries about their 
origin,” Mr. Willius said. 

“We find that a large number of 
accounts may be traced to school 
savings. More and more this will be 
true as the children now in school get 
out and earn money to make their own 
way. 

“Many times parents are led to open 
savings accounts because the children 
have started accounts through the 
schools. They see what the children 
have done, and they open an account 
at the bank themselves. 

“Often persons of foreign descent 
are suspicious of the bank. They 
don’t like the idea of giving up their 
money, and getting nothing but that 
slip of paper. To this class of people, 
the school children offer perhaps the 
best approach. 

“The children visit the bank and tell 
the parents about the safety pftecau- 
tions, and many times new depositors 
result. Frequently the children do 
the banking for the parents.” 

Mr. Higbee explained the objective 
of his unusual position of banker and 
school teacher. 

“We are trying to teach the habit 
of thrift,” hesaid. ‘I am not interest- 
ed so much in the amount of money 
that is deposited. If I can say that 
two-thirds of the children of St. Paul 
actually are practicing the banking 
habit —that is the thing I want. 

“When I go to the different schools, 
I show the children how much five or 
ten cents a week will amount toif saved 
consistently for a year, or two years. 
We tell them that the most 
wonderful thing in the world is 
to be independent, and that if 
they want to be good citizens, 
they must beindependent. 
“We encourage them to save 


Two of the high school students who have the habit, began with penny deposits in the grades 
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for a definite purpose. Some of them 
want new clothes, and others want 
other things. ‘Put your money in the 
bank,’ we tell them, ‘and you can get 
it.” That generally gets results. 

“Competition between classes also 
increases deposits. When the ‘bank 
lady’ comes to a school, it is a real 
event. She calls for the ‘bankers’ to 
come forward, and believe me, all the 
kids want to be ‘bankers.’ None of 
them like to stay behind. 

“In one grade of one school here, 
there has been a record of 100 per cent 
ever since the system started. Every 
pupil makes a deposit every week. 
That teacher speaks to her pupils 
about school savings maybe once a 
term. She tells them they are going 
to be good citizens, so they are going 
to save their money. Some of the 
pupils perhaps never put money in the 
bank in other grades, but in this room, 
they are all ‘bankers,’ 100 per cent. 
If one boy happens to be sick on 
‘bank’ day, he will send his money 
by some one else. 

“I went over to a school the other 
day. There were 112 accounts in that 
school. We talked to the children, 
and after we got through, there were 
300 accounts. 

“There is a feeling on the part of the 
people that now is the time to save 
money. I see this reflected in the 
children, and our accounts are increas- 
ing from week to week. 

“We impress upon the children the 
advantage of earning their money, and 
you should see how proud they are of 
it when they get it. We suggest ways 
for them to earn money. Why, every 
morning when I come to school, I see 
my boys all up and down the street, 
shoveling the snow off of sidewalks. 
Other boys go out and gather up old 
papers and sell them. Girls take care 
of babiesinthe community. Hundreds 
of children are doing these little tasks 
to earn money—all from the banking 
habit we are creating.” 

From the middle of September, when 
school opened, until the end of 
January, collections 
in school savings ac- 
counts totaled $26,- 


the deposits on hand 
when school started 
was $15,434.21, rep- 
resenting the 
amount held over 
from the previots 
school year. 

In January alone, 
collections amounted 
to $7,580. The bal- 
ance on January 31 
was $24,390.60. 

Withdrawals have 
been kept as low as 
possible, but many 

(Continued on page 43) 


712.17. The total of © 
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Seventeen 


Kansas City’s Little Place 


The Story of ““The Landing’’ of the Two Commerce Banks 
and What It Means in Saving and Service to the City” 


NE of the biggest little places in 
Kansas City is the stairway 
Janding between the two Commerce 
Banks. Only fourteen by fifteen feet in 
dimensions, it is big be- 
cause its business out- 
strips its size. 

The Commerce Build- 
ing may be entered from 
either Tenth Street or 
Walnut. Walking around 
the corner at those streets 
involves the treading of 
one of the hills for which 
Kansas City isfamed. We 
Kansas Citians don’t 
mind our hills at all. In 
fact we like them for their 
natural beauty—but we 
don’t walk ’em any more 
than necessary. Thestairs 
from the Commerce Trust 
Company up to the 
National Bank of Com- 
merce are a far more 
comfortable route than 
the Tenth Street hill, so 
the steps have become a 
thoroughfare for thou- 
sandsof people daily. And thereby hangs 
the tale of “‘the landing” that has been 
made to render innumerable public 
services to those who pass. 

In the accompanying picture the 
men seated at the table are deputy 
city assessors making out their daily 
report of assessment blanks received. 
During January and February each 
year these deputies are stationed here 
for the convenience of the public in 
making assessment returns. The loca- 
tion of this station saves people a trip 
of fourteen blocks to and from the city 
hall. That fourteen blocks means from 
twenty to thirty minutes of time saved, 
but it means more. Were you ever at 
the city hall in our town? No? Well, 
suffice to say, it was built down by the 
river in the early 80’s. We'll havea 
new one in a couple of years—then 
maybe the deputy assessors will for- 
sake the landing. But for the present 
at least, the public appreciates the 
convenience. So much so that the daily 
average of returns filed there is 250. 

During the summer the county 
assessor sends deputies to the landing 
and taxpayers thereby avoid a trip of 
sixteen blocks to and from the court 
house, which is beyond the city hall. 
Contrast sixteen blocks on a hot sum- 
mer day with sitting down in a cool, 
comfortable station and you will see 
why thousands of Kansas Citians rise 
up to bless the Commerce landing. 


By F. M. STAKER 


Manager, Publicity Department, Com- 
merce Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 


Deputy city assessors, seen at the table, are 
making out their daily report of assessment 
blanks received 


The internal revenue collector also 
makes use of this populous little spot. 
He sends his agent each year to offer 
assistance to the passersby in making 
their income tax returns. 

Of course making tax returns will 
never become a very popular indoor 
sport but since the game has to be 
played, the landing at least makes it 
convenient for the players. 

During the various Liberty loan 
drives the landing was equipped with 
a booth for the sale of bonds which 
proved one of the most productive in 
Kansas City. The annual “charities 


Write for Reservations 


the importance of 
careful study of the present in- 
dustrial situation, the program com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Banking has arranged for addresses 
by five men of national prominence 
in various lines of commerce at the 
convention of the Institute at Minne- 
apolis July 19-22. 

These and other provisions for 
thorough presentation of current 
financial and business questions indi- 
cate that this year’s convention will 

et down to “brass tacks” as never 
efore and will provide exceptional 
educational opportunity for the 
membership and bank men every- 
where, 


campaign” always finds a group of 
pretty girl solicitors on the landing 
and on “‘tag days” for individual char- 
ities the heaviest contribution boxes 
almost invariably come 
from the Commerce. And 
many are the American 
godfathers who adopted 
their French orphans on 
the landing. 

The cabinet at the rear 
serves the purpose of a 
window display for bank 
advertising. Through the 
busy hours of the day it 
is quite usual to find a 
dozen or twenty people 
awaiting their turns at 
the assessors’ table. Dur- 
ing the delay they are 
naturally attracted by 
the brilliantly lighted 
cabinet, with the result 
that the banks are adver- 
tised while the prospective 
patron is at leisure—the 
ideal condition for the 
advertiser. 

The display shown in 
this picture dealt with the subject of 
the family budget. It showed the proper 
division of each dollar in a $2,400 in- 
come and invited the reader to get a 
booklet. The subject came before the 
prospect at a time when he was thinking 
more or less of his family expenses in 
connection with his assessment returns. 
The resulting requests for the “Budget 
Book”’ were surprising. 

Under the bracket lamps hangs the 
banks’ Roll of Honor—132 boys who 
followed the colors. It is a permanent 
memorial which the banks believe is 
fitting tribute to a permanent service 
and sacrifice. ‘Its presence is also a 
reminder that the landing was once 
used as a recruiting station. 

At the right of the stairs is a well- 
lighted frame for thrift posters which 
are changed every week. To the 
thousands of passers it gives its sug- 
gestions in terse phrases that he who 
runs may read. The only untoward 
feature of the landing is the occasional 
congestion of traffic. 

That’s the story of the “Commerce 
landing.”” Maybe some practical finan- 
cier will inquire, ““What has it all to do 
with banking?” Just these two things — 
first, as a builder of good will for the 
banks, the landing has the advantage 
over any other floor space under the 
roof; and second, because it is part of a 
popular thoroughfare that leads many . 
strangers into the banks. 
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The Thrift Idea and Life Insuranca 


Is Your 
Insured? 


Does the Life 


to stand by its policy and meet its obliga- 
tions at the proper time. 


Life 
9 


insurance you 


adequate protection 


COMBINATION cents mother, a wife, or a child dependen’ 
F YOUR life has dollars pons ond whe to provide 
‘OR PROTECTION value. Mt you realize your insurance, 
bility to your family. you Don't allow 
Or Your FAMILY your life Yor what it is worth carelessness nation 


and this Company can join forces to if you will put a smal A small portion of each week's earnings 
protect your family in the surest and most o 


and to conserve your property Marshall & 
for the protection of your heirs. * 
Write or call for our booklet, "Protection Iisley Bank 
Insurance.” iL WAUKEE 
DOLLAR WILL NATIONAL AVE. 
& Deposit COMPANY an account 
GENESEE & Bank Service” an accounT 
“M & Benk Service” 
RAST SIDE BRANCH BLEECKER & ALBANY STS. 


POSITION WANTED — by educated 

middle-aged widow, entirely out of funds, 
with girl aged 10 and boy aged 5. Will do 
any kind of honorable work. Good house- 


That's a grim story to the man who has a 


a lwelthood in this manner. 


deposited regularly intu an interest beari 

SAVINGS ACCOUNT in this bank will coes 
make it possible for you to pay the premium on 
the amount of insurance you ought to carry. 


Fig. 1. scratch my back and scratch yours” 


E man who | 
insures his life 
for the benefit of 
others. offers. the 
best example of pure unselfishness that 
I know of. He pays out his hard-earned 
money to secure comfort and protec- 
tion in the benefits of which he person- 
ally will never share. To me, life 
insurance is a fascinating subject. I 
carry as much as I can and I always 
recommend it to others. There is no 
thrill quite like that which comes to 
you when you have successfully passed 
the medical examination for more life 
insurance. 

I believe also that there ought to be 
close co-operation between the banks 
and the insurance companies, and I 
am always glad to call attention to 
examples of successful co-operation 
along that line. Some months ago I 
referred to something of the kind in 
Milwaukee, but in doing so failed to 
mention one of the chief instigators of 
the successful co-operation between 
bankers and insurance companies— 
the Marshall & Ilsley Bank. President 
J. H. Puelicher of that institution now 
furnishes me with a set of advertise- 
ments (Fig. 1) used and writes con- 
cerning them: 


Bank ByMail— 
A at 4% Interest 


posting a letter in your nearest 
mail box. Write today, for 
“G" explaining our system 


How the Bankers and Agents are Co-operating in Their 
Allied Appeals; Timely Comment on Bank Advertising 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
New York City 


“We have been publishing an ad once a 
month in the local papers, promoting in- 
surance, home owning, etc. Asa result of 
this kind of advertising, on July 27, 1920, 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, published a full 
page ad in the local papers, ‘What Milwau- 

ee’s Oldest Bankers Say About Life In- 
surance,’ using our ad “To Young Men’ as 
a basis. The Old Line Life followed this 
example by publishing the ad with Mr. 
Fry’s letter which Mr. MacGregor men- 
tions. We in turn followed up this work 
by sending copies of our reproductions and 
the letter of Mr. Fry to all the banks in the 
state of Wisconsin, advocating their use of 
the plan. We also wrote to the presidents 
of the large insurance companies through- 
out the country telling them of our plan 
and assuring them of our belief that its 
support would result in our mutual benefit. 
As a result news letters such as the enclosed 
copies of the New England Mutual Life 
and the New York Life Insurance Com- 
panies have come to my attention.” 


The news letters referred to are 
enthusiastic bulletins from the insurance 
companies to their agents call- 


How About YOUR Wife?! < 


Your wife may be 
maker, yet may fai ae 


JF sees without saying that every married 
man should carry life insurance. ft is 


This step is to leave your insurance money 
in trust with us for your family. By so 
doing you will have the knowledge that 
the funds derived from your policy will not 
be dered or lost in i but 
will be conserved for the best interests of 
your heirs. 

Write or call for our booklet, “Protection 
Through Insurance” 


Utica TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


GENESEE & LAFAYETTE 


Open Monday Evenings until 8 o'clock 


To show another 
example of bank- 
ers and insurance 
men working to- 
gether for mutual advantage, I am also 
reproducing a few advertisements (Fig. 
1) used recently by the Utica Trust & 
Deposit Company, Utica, N. Y. When 
these ads began to appear in the news- 
papers, Clarence W. Hitchcock, assistant 
to the president of the bank, was fairly 
swamped with requests from the local 
insurance men for extra copies of the 
booklet, “‘Protection Through Insur- 
ance,” and here are a few extracts from 
letters received from the agents: 

R. Seymour Hart, associate general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual, said: 

“Every life insurance man in Utica 
should feel very fortunate that there is in 
town a bank so progressive as to render 
this assistance to us. You are rendering 
a service that should work out not only to 
the advantage of the insurance men in the 
city, but also to the Utica Trust & Deposit 
Company through interest accounts and 
the creation of life insurance trusts.” 

E. J. Brady, district manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York, said: 

“I believe strongly in co-operation. It 


will stimulate business and promote service 
for the public.” 


ing attention to the Marshall & 
Ilsley bank advertisements and 
asking agents to seek the co- 
operation of their local banks 
along the lines suggested in Mr. 
Puelicher’s statement that: 


“The business of the savings 
bank and the insurance company 
is so closely identified with good 
citizenship that the most complete 
co-operation should be aimed at, 
first, for the good of America, and 
second, for the good of those in- 


Davin 


terested in the savings bank or in 
the insurance company.” 


Fig. 3. Historical and allegorical 
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J. P. Mulhall, superintendent Metro- 

olitan Life Insurance Company, said: 

“J will call at your bank today to obtain 
some of the booklets in order that our 
staff, numbering forty in the city, may 
distribute them and talk about your good 
work during Thrift Week.” 

John K. Markwick, district man- 
ager, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society said: 

“The vast majority of estates that are 
dissipated within seven years time lack 
proper handling of funds. The trust com- 
pany does admirable work in conjunction 
with life insurance toward rendering a 
complete service in creating and protecting 
a man’s eslate. They certainly function 
mighty well together.’ 

Charles T. Brockway, general agent, 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, said: 

“TI think that the co-operation of the 
banks and insurance agents is most admir- 
able and know of nothing finer. Its un- 
selfishness commends it to everyone.” 

To work out to the best advantage, 
I believe that insurance companies 
should share equally with the banks in 
the expense of such campaigns. To 
my knowledge this is not usually the 
case. At least as far as the newspaper 
advertising is concerned, the expense 
has been borne, as a rule, entirely by 
the banks. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., institution, 
the Liberty Insurance Bank, used 
an advertisement that is in effect a 
parody on Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress. It is cleverly done but I ques- 
tion its advisability, to say the least. 


N the New York Central Lines Mag- 

azine, the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland appropriately illustrates its 
banking-by-mail advertisement with a 
locomotive. (Fig. 2.) 


ISTORICAL bank advertisements 
seem to be very popular just now. 
I am reproducing a good one used by 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 
(Fig. 3.) Allegorical illustrations are also 
being used effectively as in the case of 
the advertisement, ““The Success of Suc- 
cess,”-of the Dauphin Deposit Trust 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HAVE been in Winona, Minn., and 
4 I know it is a good town, and that’s 
a good ad of the Deposit Bank of 
Winona. (Fig. 4.) It certainly ought to 
appeal to the Winona workers. 


VERY once in a while, our British 
friends are given a taste of American 


bank advertising right at home. I> 


have before me the last annual finan- 


THE WINONA WORKER 


Winona’s industries are essentially of 
the type requiring skilled workers, and 
skilled workers, nowadays, command record 
wages. Every Winona worker has a chance 
to save. 

Those who do save come in time to own 
their homes and business. They are the 
substantial, prosperous citizens of the fu- 
ture. To them the Deposit Bank of Winona 


offers every encouragement. It pays 4% on 
Savings Accounts compounded QUARTER- 
LY and it has a friendly interest in every 
depositor. 


Deposit Bank of Winona 


Fig. 4 Alive ad trom a live town 


cial and commercial review number of 
The Times of London. It contains 
display advertisements of some of the 
leading American banking institutions, 
including the Bankers Trust Company, 
the National Park Bank and the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks of Chicago. I may be 
prejudiced, but I think they were the 
most interesting ads to be found in 
that big edition of The Thunderer, 
containing advertisements from banks 
in all parts of the world. 


HAT’S an interesting group of Cali- 

fornia ads. (Fig. 5.) The Bank of Italy 
advertisement was sent me by W. W. 
Douglas, vice-president. That of the 
First Savings Bank of Oakland came 
from Daniel Harris, who says it is a 
specimen of a new kind of “‘graph” and 
that the building below is the city 
hall, at present towering above its 
neighbors. I don’t know to whom 


credit is due for the Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank ad, but Edwin 


FRANCISCO 


the 


BARK 


THE BANK OF CAUFORNIA 
Member Faden Reser 


if 
? 


Nineteen 


Bird Wilson, Inc., is responsible for 
“The Wealth of the West” series of 
the Bank of California, N. A., ‘one 
specimen of which is shown. The 
Pasadena advertisement is well worth 
looking at too. 


TTACHED to the telephone instru- 
ment in many hotels and business 
places in Savannah, Ga., is a little yel- 
low tag bearing this message from the 
Oglethorpe Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, of that city: 

“Most advertisements invite you to 
spend. This advertisement invites 
you to save. Why not respond to this 
one FIRST?” 


TTHE usefulness of a bank’s news- 

paper advertisement does not cease 
when’ it has appeared in the paper. 
Some banks have a frame in their 
lobby in which is inserted a proof of 
the current newspaper advertisement. 
The First National Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York, puts a proof of its current 
advertisement in a frame below the 
daily news photograph service bulletin 
which it has installed in the entrance 
to its building. 


EWCOMERS to its fair city are 
greeted by the Cleveland Trust 
Company on a nicely printed card: 
“You Have Come to a New City. 
“We of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany would like you to get acquainted ‘ 
with us. While you are _ learning j 
about Cleveland and making your first ( 
connections here we very cordially 
invite you to come into our main office : 
and meet our officers, or into one of 
our thirty branches and get acquainted 
with the branch manager. Be sure 
and present this card. You will find 
a list of our branches and their loca- : 
tions on the opposite side, and with \ 
this you will find a book that will in- - 
form you of the Cleveland Trust Com- Be 
pany and of the representative men 
who are its friends and directors.” 


OU can’t be too careful what you say 

in your advertisements. There’s 4 
always somebody like the editor of this 
(Continued on page 39) ‘ 
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In Which the Teller Learns the Law 


He found the cashier 
much ruffled and confronted 
by the two visitors 


HIRTY minutes after the 

opening hour the tellers’ 
cages in the Seedgrowers National 
Bank had settled down to the routine 
of the day, and young Lyman Chase, 
in the second cage, was busy receiving 
checks and paying out money with the 
precision of amachine. Every piece of 
paper passing through his hands was 
subjected to one swiftly appraising 
glance which etched, lightly but defi- 
nitely, every letter and figure of it on 
his brain — to disappear by the next day 
if nothing called it out of his sub- 
jective mind. But within that period 
he could recall at any time the details 
of any transaction passing through his 
wicket. It was that rare quality, 
coupled with his uncanny gift with 
handwriting, which accounted for his 
swift rise to a teller’s cage at the 
age of twenty-three. His impressions 
came through the eye, rather than the 
ear, and the things he heard, rather 
than saw, left littke mark. The im- 
portance of retaining the spoken word 
came to be realized later, as will be 
seen. 

Came a pause in the line of people 
in front of the windows, and Stevens, 
in the next cage, leaned over and 
spoke to him. 

“Say, Chase, have you heard about 
Old Man Colson? Died this morning, 
very suddenly — never got up from the 
breakfast table.” 

“That so? He was a pretty good 
customer of ours, wasn’t he?” 

“You tell ’em! Balance of fifteen 
to twenty thousand all the time and 
over that right now. S’pose young 
John’ll make it fly now.” 

A customer approached Lyman’s 
cage and the gossip about the dead 
customer was interrupted. Another 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


and another followed, until, presently, 
one slid a pass book and two slips of 
paper under the wicket. Lyman 
picked them up, bringing his usual 
scrutiny to bear on the slips. One was 
an ordinary deposit slip, showing the 
entry of a check for $2,823.56, less 
$1,000 cash, deposit, $1,823.56. The 
other was a check on the Seedgrowers 
National for the $2,823.56, made to 
W. H. Harrison, the customer in front 
of the cage and a well-known mer- 
chant. The check was signed “John 
Colson, Sr.”’ and bore on its back, as 
Chase saw when he turned it over, the 
indorsement, “W. H. Harrison,” in 
the handwriting of the customer 
presenting it. The name of the dead 
man stared up at Lyman as he opened 
the pass book and made the entry, 
and then counted out $1,000 in 
currency which he handed over with 


. the book, but what Stevens had told 


him of the sudden demise of the 
drawer of the check had already 
passed to the recesses of his mind and, 
to him, had no bearing on the trans- 
action. Harrison passed on after a 
moment to be succeeded by others 
whose demands occupied all of 
Lyman’s attention for several hours. 

The cashier, Mr. Gage, was making 
the rounds of the cages. ‘‘Any checks 
this morning on John Colson’s ac- 
count?” he was asking at each. 

When he came:to Chase’s cage, that 
young man did not find it necessary 
to run through the sheaf of checks on 
his spindle to answer.- “Yes,” he 
said. “One, and for a fairly’ large 


sum — $2,823.56. It was presented 
by Harrison, who took a thousand in 
currency and had the rest placed to his 
credit.” 

“What time did it come in?” asked 
the cashier, quickly. 

“Not long after opening, Mr. Gage; 
about nine-forty, I should say,” 
answered the teller. 

The cashier seemed to sigh in relief. 
“Well, that’s all right, but don’t pay 
any mvre checks today or ever on 
that account; Colson’s dead —died 
this morning.” 

“Yes, I was just telling Chase about 
that a little before Mr. Harrison came 
in,” interjected Stevens from the next 
cage. 

“What’s that?’ shouted Gage. 
“You mean to say that you men knew 
of Colson’s death and paid the check 
anyway?” 

“Why—why-—the check was per- 
fectly good—what’s the matter?” 
stammered Lyman, in confusion, as 
he began to see that he had made a 
mistake of some kind. 

“Nothing much,” said the cashier, 
in withering sarcasm, “except that 
this bank may lose over twenty-eight 
hundred dollars by that little trans- 
action. Don’t you know that the 
death of the maker of a check stops 
payment on it, and ends the authority 
of the bank to pay it, if the bank has 
notice of the death, as effectually as 
if he came in and ordered payment 
stopped? When you first told me of 
the time you paid that check I was 
relieved, for it was before formal 
notice had been served on us, but you 
already knew of the death, so the bank 
had actual notice before that time. 
Now it all depends on how Mr. 
Harrison is going to act about it.” 

With the turning away of the 
cashier, Lyman Chase, for the first 
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time in his swift progress to respon- 
sibility, felt crestfallen and chagrined. 
The young man had become a trifle 
cocky, as one is apt to when moving 
rapidly upward, and now he came 
down just as far as he had gone upward 
in spirit. However, there lurked in 
his mind a feeling that he might save 
the situation after all, placed there by 
the cashier’s remark about Harrison’s 
possible conduct. Apparently, Harrison 
might still fix it so the bank wouldn’t 
lose. How? Would it be within reason 


‘to ask Harrison to release the bank on 


the deposit, pay back the $1,000, and 
look directly to the estate of the dead 
man for the money? It looked like a 
silly piece of business to approach the 
merchant with any such proposal. 
“Guess I’d better post up on this 
thing first,” he concluded. , 

On the stroke of the lunch hour 
Lyman hurried to the office of a young 
lawyer friend, catching him just as he 
was leaving for his own 
noon-day meal. Lyman 
seized himand dragged him 
back into the office. 

In the hurried interview. 
that followed the young 
teller learned that Mr. 
Gage had stated the gen- 
eral rule of law correctly — 
that if a bank pays a check 
after the death ofitsdrawer 
and with knowledge of the 
death, the bank is liable to 
the estate for the money. 
However it would depend 
somewhat in this case upon 
what the check was given for. 
If for value received (as, of 


course it likely was) the estate ‘ 


might not press the matter; in 
fact the later rulings seemed 
inclined to protect a bank 
under such circumstances, 
though the point was still in doubt. If 
the check was a gift, or an advance, or 
a loan without a note being taken, 
the bank would clearly be stuck, and 
the short of it was that the bank paid 
out money under such circumstances 
at its peril. 

Lyman waited for no more after 
that, but hurried down the street as 
rapidly as the dignity of a bank teller 
would allow, arriving, somewhat 
dishevelled and breathless, at the 
Harrison store. Mr. Harrison was 
out, he was informed, but would be 
in any moment, as he took but a few 
minutes at lunch, and Lyman sat him 
down on a counter stool to wait with 
what patience he could muster. 

The hands of the big clock seemed 
to race toward one o’clock, the time 
for him to be back in his place at the 
bank. When he had less than ten 
minutes left, Harrison came in to be 
seized by a rattled and somewhat 
incoherent young man who sought to 
drag him to a private corner. 


“Mr. Harrison, that deposit you 
made this morning—you know, the 
Colson check. We’re in a little trouble 
about that—of course you’ve heard of 
Mr. Colson’s sudden death?” 

“What’s that? Colson dead? When 
did he die?” 

“Early this morning. I supposed 
everybody knew it by this time,” 

**Well, well; no, I didn’t know 
it; and Colson’s dead. 
what’s this about the deposit 


and trouble?” 


Lyman poured out his 
story; how the bank had no 
right to pay the check and 
that he was wondering if Mr. 
Harrison wouldn’t be willing 
to fix it up some way. 
Harrison mused while 
Chase fumed. Then 
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Lyman sat down on a counter stool to wait with 
what patience he could muster 


‘Lyman. asked him the nature of the 


transaction wherein the check was 
given. 

Harrison had been quite taken 
aback by the news, and he was slow 
to recover, but freely described the. 
manner of giving the check, and when 
he had finished young Chase was 
taken aback, for it appeared that the 
check was in the nature of a loan or 
advance, made by Colson out of long 
friendship to Harrison to assist him 
in meeting obligations about to fall 
due—and Colsen had taken no note 
or other evidence of the debt. It 
looked dark for the bank, he thought. 
Then it occurred to him that if the 
estate sued the bank the facts would 
be made public and such publicity 
might have a damaging effect on the 
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merchant’s credit. His suggestion 
struck fire. Harrison agreed to come 
to the bank within an hour and adjust 
the whole matter in some way satis- 
factory to the officers of that institu- 
tion. 

The minute hand on the clock 
pointed nearly straight up as Lyman 
rushed out of the store. He was only 


_ a half minute late in getting to his 


place, but though he had 
foregone eating lunch that day 
he heaved a sigh of relief and 
then and there came to an 
important decision. True to 
his promise, Harrison came in 
and the matter was ar- 
ranged by the merchant 
giving a note for the 
amount of cash drawn, and . 
canceling the deposit. 
Incidentally, Mr. Harrison 
. learned quite an important 
lesson—that if financial 
difficulty impends nothing 
is to be gained as a rule by con- 
cealing it from one’s banker. 

Mr. Gage was a fair-minded 
man, and he was as free with 
commendation when earned as 
with criticism when merited, 
and what he said to Lyman after 
Harrison left was as balm to the, 
wounds of that young man. He 
immediately set about carrying out 
his resolution, which was to take a, 
course in law, at least to the extent of 
learning the principal matters involved 
in his own work. For the purpose 
he made arrangements with young 
George Updyke, the lawyer friend who 
had set him on the right track about 
Colson’s check, and the two entered 
upon a series of evening lectures. 
Updyke said he was glad to do it 
without compensation, as it served to 
refresh his own mind. 

Two evenings a week were given 
over to the study of banking law, and as 
they progressed young Chase began to 
enjoy it keenly. He found it necessary, 
as a rule; to read the printed page 
after hearing the lawyer’s lecture, in 
order to fix it in his mind, due to his 
peculiar habit of getting his lasting 
impressions through his eyes; but 
gradually he overcame the tendency, 
and could remember what he heard 
as well as what he saw. 

They began on the subject of checks, 
as that was what had so nearly been 
his undoing, and he found out many 
interesting things about checks he had 
never heard before. He knew that a 
check was a bill of exchange and he 
knew its proper form, but he did not 
know until then that if the amount 
on the written line differs from the 
marginal figures, the amount on the 
line rules the amount of payment. 
Again, he always had thought that if 
the signature on a check was indis- 
putably that of the depositor, the 
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bank could pay the check under any 
circumstances; but he learned that if 
the depositor had left a model, with 
instructions to pay no checks unless 
they accorded with that model, the 
bank would have no right to pay a 
check signed in a different manner. 
He found that the date on a check 
presented for payment may be quite 
important, for if it is post-dated, the 
bank should not pay it until the arrival 
of the date appearing on the check. 
He had noticed, in the course of his 
work, the word “memo” appearing on 
checks, and had wondered what it 
meant; he learned that they are called 
“memorandum checks” and about 
them the law is in conflict, one line of 
authorities holding that the .word 
“memo” means only that the maker 
undertakes to pay the holder the 
amount at all events without regard 

to the time of presentment; the i 
other holds that the 

word indicates that the 

check is to be presented 
immediately. However, 

the bank is, ordinarily, 

not bound to pay any 
attention to such marks. 

He learned that the deposit of 
a partnership may be properly . 
checked on by either partner, 
but the check must bear the 
signature of the partnership, “by” the 
one signing it, and not merely the 
name of one partner; also that though 
as a matter of practice joint deposits 
are frequently drawn by either depositor 
on his own signature alone, it has been 
held in a Kentucky case that where 
several persons make a deposit to their 
joint credit, the bank must have the 
signatures of all on the check before 
paying it. Of course if they all join in 
a written authority to the bank to pay 
checks on the signature of any one, at 
the time the deposit is made, such 
form of check is good. 

‘Except when made payable to bearer 
the bank pays out money to persons 
at its peril, for it is bound to pay only 
to the person named as payee—in 
fuller words the bank is bound to pay 
the money in the exact amount and 
only to the person directed by the 
depositor to receive it. And when 
Updyke expounded this little piece of 
banking law, Lyman Chase began to 
see how important the law of banks 
and banking was, for, as he said, ““Why, 
we take chances nearly every day on 
identification of persons presenting 
checks.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,”’ replied Updyke. 
“And some day you’ll get burned good 
and plenty if you keep it up. Better 
be safe than sorry.” 

“Say, George, that means if I make 


a’ mistake and pay out the money to 


the wrong guy, the bank loses, doesn’t 
it?” 


“Certainly,” replied the lawyer. 


“And the same thing is true if you 
make a mistake about the signature 
of the depositor. Suppose a man you 
know well brings in a check signed 
with -the name of one of your cus- 
tomers; it is forged, and you do not 
catch the difference in the handwriting 
and pay the check. You’ve paid the 
money to the right man, but on a void 
piece of paper. Well, the bank is 
stung, for it must know the signatures 
of its depositors.” 

“Oh, that'll never happen to me,” 
replied Lyman. “I’m a shark on hand- 
writing.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard you are, but it 
won’t hurt to understand the law.” 
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Stevens, in the next cage, leaned over - 
and spoke to him 


After a few weeks of this Lyman 
began to feel that he knew something 
about the law of banking — indeed that 
he knew a good deal about it. He 
approached his work with a confidence 
that strangely belied the anxious hours 
spent*over Colson’s check, and felt a 
cocksureness about every act that 
should have warned him—but didn’t. 

Then, one morning, the thunderbolt 
fell. Two excited men entered the 
bank and sought out Gage, the cashier. 


Lyman heard loud and somewhat- 


angry conversation issuing from the 
little office, to be followed by an imper- 
ative summons for him. When he pre- 
sented himself before the cashier he 
found that gentleman much ruffled, 


-and confronted by the two visitors, 


whom Lymanrecognizedas Dr. Sherman 
and a man named Glick, proprietor 
of the Peerless Garage. He was soon 
made aware of the trouble. 

Dr. Sherman had given his check 
on the Seedgrowers National, made 
payable to “Peerless Garage,” and 
delivered it to one Marshall, an em- 
ployee of Glick, in fact the manager 
of the garage. The check had been 
presented at Lyman’s window a few 
days before by Marshall, who indorsed 
it with a rubber stamp, “Peerless 
Garage,” followed with the words, 
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“By F. G. Marshall, Manager,” and 
indorsed further by Marshall individ- 
ually. Lyman, deeming the indorse- 
ment good, had accepted the check 
and paid it to Marshall by giving him 
credit in an individual account he was 
opening. 

_ Glick stated that Marshall had no 
authority to indorse a check for the 
Peerless Garage, named in the check 
as payee, though he was authorized 
to make collections and receive such 
checks. And Mr. Glick demanded 
that the bank make good to his con- 
cern the amount, which was $197.50. 
Of that, but $63 remained to Mar- 
shall’s credit, as he haa checked out 
the rest. To make the matter worse, 
Glick was a customer of a competitor 
bank and was. getting unpleasantly 
loud in his demands. All Gage would 
say was that he would withhold 
the rest of the deposit, and would 
look into the matter and 
if the bank owed him 
anything, it would be 
paid; he felt himself 
entitled to proof of 
Glick’s statements; and 
with that Glick had to 
be satisfied for the time. 
Lyman was dispatched forth- 
with to hunt up Marshall. It was 
discovered that Glick was quite 
right in his statements, but that Mar- 
shall had had more than the amount 
coming to him at the time, and he had 
just taken it to apply on his salary, 
The part checked out was gone irrevo- 
cably, it seemed, and Marshall had no 
means of repaying. 

Glick stood pat and. demanded his 
money. A short consultation by Gage 
with the bank’s lawyers resulted in his 
getting it, and young Chase was 
severely reprimanded for the loss of 
$134.50 to the bank paid out on an 
unauthorized indorsement, and _ he 
slunk back to his cage like a whipped 
dog. 

That night was lecture night again, 
and much of the time was spent talking 
over the occurrence of the Peerless 
Garage. Updyke found and. showed 
him the ruling case on the point— 
Burstein vs. Peoples Trust Company, 
127 NYS, 1092, and he learned that 
not anly as to indorsements, but as to 
checks by corporations, partnerships 
and every kind of concern where more 
than one person is interested in the 
deposit, the bank must make sure, at 
its peril, that the indorsement, and 
also the signature, on a check, is not 
only genuine, but by the person or 
persons and in the exact form author- 
ized by the concern. 

For instance, checks issued by a cor- 
poration and signed by the president 
alone may be improperly executed, 
the by-laws requiring the name of 
the treasurer, also. The duty of the 
bank lies to the stockholders who are 

. (Continued on page 38) 
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The Bank With a Sales Force of 950 


How the Cleveland Trust Operates Its Year-’round New- 
Business Contest and Its December Booster Campaign 


F the employees of a great corpora- 

tion were to pack individual sample 
cases and fare forth after regular 
working hours each evening or during 
lunch hours or in 


By I. 1. SPERLING 


Assistant Advertising Manager, Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


who is the spokesman for the directors 
in the matter of prizes to be offered, set 
the campaign quota and chose a com- 
mittee made up of the bank’s personnel 


any spare moments 
to sell their com- 
pany’s goods the 
labor experts would 
frantically dash off 
reams of copy loud- 
ly proolaiming the 
millennium of in- 
dustrial relations. 
Well, unknown to 
the experts,.Gabriel 
has blown his 
trumpet in Cleve- 
land, if you know 
what I mean, for 
there is one con- 
cern there whose 
employees do just ce 
that very thing 
every day of the 
year and particu- 
larly during the 
month of Decem- : 


ber wher they 
speed up their 
voluntary sales efforts for what they 
call their Booster Campaign. 

I refer you to the nine hundred and 
fifty-odd employees of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, otherwise known 
collectively as the Cleveland Trust 
Club, who have just completed their 
fourth annually successful Booster 
Campaign during which they have 
brought in over $1,000,000 in business 
for their company. They had pre- 
viously set a goal of $800,000 in new 
accounts. 

Each of the preceding campaigns 
has been just as much a record breaker 
as the one just closed. 

Of course, the bank offers special 
prizes for Booster Campaign business 
in addition-to the awards offered for 
new business obtained throughout the 
year. But it is made clear that the 
Booster Campaign is strictly a volun- 
tary, employee affair, planned and 
conducted by the employees with the 
co-operation of the advertising, devel- 
opment and any other departments 
whose assistance may be required. 

For example, in the campaign just 
closed the advertising space usually 
taken by the bank in any month was 
placed at the disposal of the Cleveland 
Trust Club which enlisted the cordial 
co-operation of the Advertising Depart- 
ment and the result was a series of ads 
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Posters in colors, introduction cards and other follow-up material enlivened the campaign 


signed by the club, telling the Cleve- 
land public about the campaign. The 
copy was submitted only to the 
president of the club for O. K. 

An advertising campaign, as well 
organized as any conducted by the 
bank itself, followed. The salesman’s 
paraphernalia—in this case cards of 
introduction to be used by prospects in 
opening accounts, and letters to pros- 
pects—were distributed to the Boost- 
ers. Follow-up stuff consisted of 
smashing, colorful posters displayed 
throughout the bank and its branches; 
frequent “‘pep”’ rallies, and a series of 
bulletins containing selling points and 
additional rules and instruction. 

And the awards were made at the 
annual banquet given February 12, 
by the directors and officers. They 
totaled $1,140 exclusive of the regular 
awards for new business which are 
effective throughout the year. 

As the 1920 drive was typical of its 
predecessors, its details will describe 
the others. 

Since the club considers every em- 
ployee a salesman of Cleveland Trust 
“‘goods”’ there is never any need to sub- 
mit the question of holding the cam- 
paign. It is automatically a certainty. 
The club’s executive committee, after 
a conference with the bank official 
best posted on business conditions and 


man, the manager 
of the trust develop- 
ment department as 
vice-chairman and 
three other em- 
ployees. 

This committee 
held a ‘“‘mobiliza- 
tion’? meeting at 
which previously 
designated teams 

and squadron cap- 
tains were present 
to fix team and 
squad quotas 
based on their 
showing in the pre- 
ceding campaign. 
Forty-five teams 
comprising squads 
from A to I were 
represented. These 
included the em- 


ployees at their 
thirty offices. 
Officers, department managers and 
Development Department employees 
were not eligible for prizes, though 
eager to participate in the campaign. 
And they did participate, for they 


brought in over half a million dollars ° 


additional in new business. 

The next thing was the publication 
of an attractive booklet distributed to 
the Boosters containing rules of the 
contest and prize lists illustrated with 
cartoons. 

Prizes of from $10 to $100 were based 
on the number of points earned by 
individuals in accordance with a sched- 
ule grading up from one point for an 
initial deposit of $5 on any savings or 
commercial account. Corresponding 
points were won for other new sean 
such as testamentary trusts, living 
trusts, insurance trusts, executorships, 
approved agencies and safe deposit 
box rentals. One-half point for each 
point secured was added to the totals 
of employees who had no opportunity 
to meet the public during working 
hours. 

There were also prizes to encourage 
new business from old customers, one- 
half point being given for each $100 
deposit on a savings accqunt secured 
through solicitation of a Booster. 

Awards of from $10 to $60 were 
offered for the largest total of initial 
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deposits of savings and commercial 
accounts. 

The three leading teams in point of 
business obtained, whose every mem- 
ber brought in his quota of new cus- 
tomers were awarded prizes of from 
$75 to $150. 

There was a $25 prize for the team 
captain who made the best showing. 

Messenger boys competed for a 
pair of hockey shoes and skates, 
and a wool sweater, and women 
employees strove for merchandise 
certificates of from $10 to $40 at a 
leading department store. 

Each team captain inthesquadron 
that made the highest quota based 
on eight depositors per team mem- 
ber was given a $5 prize and there 
were also $5, $10 and $15 prizes, 
respectively, for the first, second and 


per member: Perry Office, new busi- 
ness, $69,767.46, prize $165; Mayfield- 
Lee Office, new business, $39,523.34, 
prize $112.50; Newburgh Office, new 
business, $102,472.62, prize $100. 
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third largest single initial deposits. 

In addition to these prizes is the 
premium for new business obtained 
throughout the year, which is high 
enough to present a real opportunity. 

Chief prize winners in the 1920 
campaign were: INDIVIDUAL— 
George Wilks, new business obtained, 
$85,460.12, prize $160. 

Teams having highest percentage 
based on quota of eight new customers 


advertisements; an 
with cartoons, laid 


On the left—one of the newspa 
attractive booklet, illustrat 
down the rules and listed the prizes 


Prizes divided between eleven mem- 
bers on Perry team, three members on 
Mayfield-Lee and fifteen on Newburgh, 
one of the members of the last named 
being Wilks. 

MESSENGER PRIZE—William 
Aigner, new business, $797.46, prize 
hockey shoes and skates. 


THE BURROUGHS 
WOMEN’S PRIZE—Miss M. 


Rice, new business, $11,223.82, prize 
$35 merchandise; Miss Helen Lindsay, 
new business, $4,765.94, prize $35 mer- 
chandise. 


Miss Rice and Miss Lindsay each 
scored the same number of points, 

LARGEST SINGLE INITIAL 
DEPOSIT—Miss Bertha Kelly, 
deposit $20,000, prize $12.50; L. 
H. Kuehne, Jr., deposit $20,000, 
prize $12.50; Charles Brigleb, de- 
posit $12,100, prize $5. 

The Cleveland Trust Monthly, 
employees’ magazine, contained in 
its February number a series of 
interesting interviews with the big 
Booster prize winners under the 
general title, “How They Did It.” 

These interviews disclosed that 


not only solicitation of friends was 
productive of new business but that 
casual conversations on the street 
or in street cars, tactfully steered 
into desired channels, could be con- 
verted into accounts. 

They proved that implicit faith in 
their commodity, and loyalty, enthusi- 
asm and hard work on the part of the 
950 or more salesmen and saleswomen 
were responsible for the results ob- 
tained. 


Four Opening Days for Bankers and the Public 


OUR distinct opening days—for 

men, women, children and bankers, 
respectively — introduced to the public 
the new American National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., after its consolida- 
tion with the Cumberland Valley 
National Bank. The opening, or 
rather series of openings, took place in 
the institution’s new location in the 
Stahlman Building, Nashville’s largest 
office building, the entrance to which is 
through the lobby of the bank. 

The bank had cigars for several 
thousand visitors on men’s day, Janu- 
ary 20. Cut flowers were distributed 
on women’s day, January 21, when the 
number of women who called exceeded 
the number of men visitors on the 
previous day. The children received 
a booklet in colors entitled ““Money 
Jingles” on ‘Kiddies’ Day,” Saturday, 
January 22. The reception of city and 
state bankers on bankers’ day, Mon- 
day, January 24, concluded the open- 
ing ceremonies. Most of the visiting 
bankers were guests of the American 
National at a luncheon at the Com- 
mercial Club. 

Monday evening, January 19, pre- 
the official opening, a get- 
together dinner was held for 150 officers 
and employees of the consolidated 
banks in the lobby of the “Greater 
Bank for Greater Nashville.” The 
chairman of the board, W. W. Berry, 
presented each of the officers, and C. 


H. Wetterau, assistant vice-president, 
called on employees in each depart- 
ment of both banks to introduce them- 
selves and outline the responsibilities 
assigned to them under the consolida- 
tion. Thus employees in the same 
departments of the consolidated banks 
came to know each other, for they 
were called upon to give their first 
names, the positions they had occupied 
in the two old banks and the.positions 
they would fill on the morrow in the 
new American National Bank. 

To operate in connection with the 
big institution with capital, surplus 
and undivided profits exceeding 
$2,500,000, there has been organized 
the American Trust Company and the 
American National Securities Com- 
pany which will occupy the former site 
of the American National Bank, to 
handle trust and mortgage loans as well 
as commercial and savings business, 
and to deal in securities. 

In the former location of the Cum- 
berland Valley National Bank, the 
Cumberland Valley office of the Ameri- 
can National Bank has been estab- 
lished for the convenience of patrons 
whose business takes them principally 
to the shopping district. The branch 
is under the supervision of one of the 
former officers of the Cumberland 
Valley National. 

The consolidation was most effec- 
tively advertised. It was announced 


in page space in the newspapers and 
proofs of these advertisements were 
later sent to a selected mailing list. 
Form letters to customers of the Cum- 
berland Valley National Bank solicited 
their continued business in the en- 
larged institution. Copies of the ro- 
togravure section of one of the local 
newspapers showing a full page of 
views of the interior and exterior of the 
bank were also mailed in quantities. 
A letter to correspondents after the 
first meeting of the new board, January 
26, announced the election of officers as 
follows: 

W. W. Berry, chairman of the board; 
P. D. Houston, president; Joe T. 
Howell, former president of the Cum- 
berland National, vice-president; V. 
J. Alexander, former cashier of the 
Cumberland Valley National, vice- 
president and cashier; E. R. Burr, 
former cashier, vice-president in charge 
of the American Trust Company; C. H. 
Wetterau, former assistant cashier, 
assistant vice-president; E. R. Harrison, 
F. M. Farris, M. E. Barr, J. W. 
Darrah and J. P. Ezell, assistant cash- 
iers; and Meredith Flautt, auditor. 

Mr. Harrison and Mr. Farris were 
formerly assistant cashiers of the 
Cumberland Valley National, while 
Mr. Ezell was teller of the old Ameri- 
can National. 

Cards bearing facsimile signatures-of 
all of the officers were also mailed. 
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Twenty-five 


HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


By.the Old 
Stager. 


Y Dear Boys (I was on the point 
of writing My Dear Boys and 
Girls) — 

In the days when, at my father’s 
dictation in the dignified strolling 
language of his time, I scrawled my 
application to enter the marble halls 
of banking, any person who addressed 
the staff as “Girls” would have won 
for himself three hearty rounds of 
ribald laughter. Ribald isn’t a homey 
word; still it describes what much of 
the laughter behind the bars was. We 
had no loose-leaf in that day, adding 
machines belonged in a side show along 
with Edison’s talking machine, type- 
writers were built upside down and 
their solitary click was part of the 
hallowed air of the general manager’s 
department. Carbon paper had not 
got much farther than dirtying one’s 
hands. You swung a letter press like 
a capstan and along about seven 
o’clock you pulled a roll-top covering 
down over a wall-full of heavy letter- 
copy books. Think of it, a book of 
five hundred pages for each branch! 

Unless you’ve been in the service 
long enough to have seen your kids 
starting off for school, or at least long 
enough to have shed those ; 
silken curls that once marked 
you a beau, you may spend 
all day Sunday guessing and 
still not realize what bank 
clerking was in ye olde days. 

But I mentioned 
something about girls. 
Electric lamps, tick- 
ers, window envelopes, 
filing cabinets, book- 
keeping machines are 
luxuries that have 
grown upon us like re- 
ligious freedom and 
constitutional government, 
for which we thank 
nobody; but, in all philo- “ 
sophical seriousness, girls 
are time’s best gift to the 
bank clerk. The peculiar 
feature of the last generation 
of the staff was that the boys 
were “well brought up.”” Some 
were mollycoddles to be sure— 
fops or dudes. Few of them cared 
to preserve their school reports, 
for the promising “scholars” 
were tried out at ‘“‘something 
better.” In truth most of us 
were boobs, but we were ~™ 
“well brought up.”” Only those 
of you who are signing “‘pro”’ 
or “acting’’ can remember it, 
but there came a day—and 
not many days from your first 
day—when your “well brought up” 


sensibilities were shocked by the undig- 


This is the first of a series of the letters of 
“The Old Stager’’—a veteran Canadian bank 
man, giving the benefit of his experience to 
Canadian bank employees. He depicts work- 
ing conditions and employee relations that 
exist in banks everywhere, and his wholesome 
philosophy should appeal to bank officials and 
employees alike—American or Canadian. 

—The Editor 


nified behavior of your seniors. The 
talk of a morning concerning last 
night’s doings was often both coarse in 
sentiment and coarse in catchword and 
double meaning. And the laughter— 
was the kind of laughter I said it was. 

The girl in the office has banished all 
that. For one thing she has converted 
the bashful, blushing junior into a 
rational respecter of her sex. I wonder 
if you realize, girls, that the present 
may be the chance of a lifetime to be, 
or to become, the finest kind of a 
gentle, feminine influence—on the far, 
as well as the near, side of the counter? 
No longer does the boy reach twenty- 
one perspiring with terror, as I did, at 
the approach of an evening party, and 
no longer does the girl pose as a silly, 
giggling mixture of ribbons and curls, 
whose mysterious charm was her abso- 
lute ignorance of the business 
‘of life. 

My mind goes back to a girl 
I once had. She never knew 
I “had” her because 
I practiced the touch- 
ing habit, each time 
I saw her, of pre- 


The thrill of a lifetime was mine when, one day, 
an elderly clerk kicked over the traces 


tending not to see her and . then 
standing as far away as the sidewalk 
or room permitted, winding my feet 
around one another and saying smart 
things, which must have been about as 
smart as the echoes from the baby’s 
rattle. I think my idea must have 
been to forestall any accusation of 
being fond of her. Whatever it was, I 
notice that the boys and girls in my 
office, who initial side by side opposite 
“Delivered by’. or quarrel confiden- 
tially as to whose fault it is the savings 
doesn’t balance, have no such false 
ideas of themselves. 

Mathematically, too, the girls are a 
splendid innovation. In the old days 
there were 300 men in the bank and, 
say, 30 high places. Today there are 
800 on the staff and 80 high places, but 
the 80 high places are all for the 400 
men. No, this is not man’s conceit. 
Herein lies the eternal feminine of it, 
the human element of the woman in 
the bank. The boy may be careless, 
perhaps blundering, but still he wants 
the managership, the inspectorship; 
and the girl, though his rival on the 
collections, the ledgers, the discounts, 
she wants him to have these positions. 
The impulse of sex, the strength of a 
great tradition, remains unassailed, for 
no great official in a Canadian bank has 
yet so far forgotten his reputation for 
gallantry as to compliment a brilliant 
lady clerk of twenty-five by declaring, 
“You certainly should be an inspector 
by the time you are forty.” 

One of my customers says that so 
many girl clerks are at the bottom 
of the unrest in the banks, but his 
vision must be in a knot. (Can vision 
be in a knot?) ~The unrest 
is not in the banks; it’s in 
the world. We are passing 
through the smoky tail of 
a comet; we are rocked by 
the swells following the 
passage of the great ship 
of war. The quiet old tabby- 
cat of contentment wears 
ruffled fur because the 
trouble-making dog still 
barks. But the Canadian 
bank clerks (who called 
you ‘‘the aristocrats of 
labor?’’) are seemingly not 
to be stampeded. They are 
on the trail of the canny 
solution in their staff asso- 
ciations and, at that, I don’t 
think they owe very much to 
any labor union idea. A labor 
union builds a high fence between 
boss and men; from what I learn of 
the staff associations, they want to 
rake down even the low fence now 
separating the two. Personally, I 
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have always considered the rule 
against addressing the general mana- 
ger direct not so much arbitrary as, 
in fact, useless. Independent letter- 
writing is not a vice of the junior clerk; 
it is not even one of his virtues. In 
brief it is not his natural bent. Is it 
likely that a timid youth, who seeks 
assistance to answer a dance invitation 
or to write a letter of condolence 
—as to my cost I know they generally 
do—will risk his eternal reputation in 
a letter to head office? 

Of course in the larger banks the 
general officers cannot keep in direct 
touch with each of you, any more than 
you were in touch with all your fellow 
students at a very large school or 
college, but it is worth remembering 
that we have advantages in belonging 
to a big club—much the same sort of 
club as that of officers in the British 
army prior to 1914. 

However, I was speaking of our 
women and discontent. (The very 
conjunction of words seems to bump 
itself, so to speak.) I recall vividly 
when the very first girl started work 
on the books of a bank in one of our 
largest cities. It was ten or fifteen 
years before that scapegoat term, “‘the 
war,” ever resounded in the land and I 
never knew an office where there were 
so many grumbling and disloyal clerks. 
I feel ashamed now to think that I 
was one of them, but a member of the 
gang I certainly was. Several of the 
men went out and got drunk the night 
after the girl began work, offering 
toasts “Down with women,” and so 
forth. 

I remember it very clearly, and my 
memory has always been that all was 
discord in that office. However, I was 
speaking with an old fellow clerk a 
short time ago and he was equally sure 
it was not so. Perhaps he 
is right. It is a case of 
“birds of feather’ in the 
bank as elsewhere, and there 
are still a few bank clerks 
among whom cue No. 1 
should be ‘‘Dye your 
feathers, and flock with the 
other crowd.” Thinking it 
over and judging by what 
subsequently became of us , 
all, perhaps that great® 
banking office, where the 
first girl came to work, 
had its loyal quota; men 
who found little time for 
growling, or to waste in 
talking to the rest of us. 
I notice that in branches 
where I acted the chronic grouch, the 
place was full of them; the years when 
I was absorbed in my work everybody 
seemed more or less happy, and the 
grouch came not nor was he seen. 
Funny, that! 

As for myself, every appointed officer 
was my natural enemy. The thrill of 


a lifetime was mine when, one day, an 
elderly clerk kicked over the traces 
and said to the assistant accountant, 
“If you don’t clear out of here I'll 
knock your bally block off.” Then 
one fine afternoon things came my 
way, brickbats and blessings all mixed 
together. The accountant was a 
fearsome man. He had a nasty trick 
of puncturing your levity with a 
sharp glance just as you pushed the 
cash book man’s arm and _ spilled 
a penful of ink over a clean page, 
or of snapping at you to demand if 
such and such a duty were per- 
formed, just as you reached the front 
door and were putting on your cap. 
I remember wondering how on earth 
his wife and little children lived 
with him, and more than once I 
slipped out the other door of a res- 
taurant to avoid having to speak to 
him. When I heard one of the 
juniors call him a “dirty slob” I 
thought it rather trite. 

“The accountant wants to speak to 
you!” The words came from behind, 
as there passed our department the 
manager’s personal clerk —miserable 
pup who possessed all sorts of inside staff 
information. This worthy walked 
away with that imperious jauntiness 
which proclaimed to every man within 
earshot that a bomb was about to 
land. I walked up the aisle toward the 
prince of frowns, who happened to be 
occupying the assistant manager’s 
chair. 

“Sit down!” he 
said as he reached 
for a letter which 
I knew in some 
way concerned me. 
suppose you 
realize you have 
been a failure on 


hesaid as he reached fora which 


I knew in some way co 
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the various posts where we’ve > tried 
you,” he opened on me. 

When I entered that room 1, was all 
ready to insult somebody; I think my 
only regret was that it could not be 
somebody higher up than the account- 
ant. Now, the anger of months 
flushed my cheeks. I was just uttering 
the words that would have meant 
“Good-bye, job,’” when I looked up to 
find that he had allowed his attention 
accidentally (or was it accidentally) to 
wander away. This obliged me to 
spend a few moments thinking, for ] 
needed his undivided attention for 
what he was about to hear. But in 
those few seconds I realized that the 
thing I was rehearsing mentally was 
not an answer to a straight question at 
all but only unjustifiable abuse. One 
of the pet complaints of ‘‘the gang”’ had 
been, ““You never know where you are 
at” with “him” or with “them.” This 
man certainly was letting me know 
where I was at; why quarrel with him 
for that. Still more, his accusation 
was frank, if brutal. Any evasive 
reply was the part of a poor sport and 
I was not an unfair boy; not intention- 
ally. I remembered that just in time. 

“You do realize it, don’t you?” he 
repeated, not unkindly this time, and 
without adding to my embarrassment. 

“Yes, sir.” For a moment I could 
have kicked myself for having allowed 
this man to lure me into the admission. 
However, as soon as I grew calmer I 
commenced to understand why he was 
first mate on the ship, and I one of the 
deck hands. 

“‘What are we going to do about it?” 

Of course that floored me. 
Until a few seconds ago it had 
never occurred to me that I was 
what he said I was, and what I 
had admitted I was. So, obviously, 
I did not know just what would 
or should be done about it. A 
mean man would have done the 
easy thing and mortified me by 
observing that the bank paid me 
a salary, but this one only smiled 
patiently and waited for my 
answer. The omission of 
anything humilating was so 
pointed that I felt it 
amounted to generosity. 
“What are we going to do 
about it?” also struck me 
as rather more decent than 
a peremptory “What are 
you going to do about it?” 


up at him as he sat there re- 
garding me with that indulgent 
smile and, shiver my timbers! if 
I didn’t just commence to smile 
back at him. 

“Would you like me to tell 
you a story, Charlie?” Only 
two or three of my special pals 
called me that and I wondered how he 
even knew the name. It gave me @ 
(Continued on page 36) 


For answer I just looked , 
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Who Passes 


INDOW dis- 
plays like the 

one shown here were 
installed by the 
Bankers Trust Company, of Denver, 
about October 1, 1920, and have been 
used continuously since that time. 
Since banks throughout the country 
are more or less interested in window 
displays, either actual or prospective, 
some of our experiences may be helpful. 
One of the most desirable prelimi- 
nary steps in beginning window displays 
is a census showing the number and 
character of the people who pass the 
bank. The census should cover a 
period from about eight in the morning 
to eleven at night on an average day. 
It should show the number of men, 
women and children separately and the 
hours at which they pass. Such a 
record will not only serve as a back- 
ground for an estimate of the amount 
of money that can profitably be spent 
in window advertising, but at the same 
time will show important character- 
istics of the persons to be reached. 
Our census showed, for instance, a very 
small number of women and children, 
and in addition indicated that a great 
many of the men who passed were 
middle-aged and apparently of a pro- 
fessional class. From this we assume 
that advertising of thrift, budget books 
and household banking services cannot 
2 as advantageously shown in the 
windows, as bonds and notes offered 
for sale by our Securities Department. 
Having some idea in mind of the 
purpose for which the windows can be 
used and the amount of money that 
can safely be spent upon them, the 
next question is the character of the 
display cabinets in which the displays 
are to be shown. This is probably the 
weakest point in the displays featured 


It’s Best to Take a Census of Passersby First and Plan 
the Exhibits Accordingly, Says this Denver Company 


By ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising Manager, Bankers Trust 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


by many banks. A bank has very few 
objects and articles to place in its 
windows. Those that it has are small 
in size and of a more or less uninter- 
esting character. It is necessary, 
therefore, to build up around them an 
atmosphere that will attract and hold 
the attention of the onlooker. The 
display cabinet work, the fittings and 
fixtures, and the window posters them- 
selves should, therefore, be better if 
possible than those used by the retail 
stores, whose goods themselves have 
greater attractive power. It should 
be remembered also that the bank is to 
be judged more or less by its windows 
and that if these are of the finest and 
highest quality, the public will assume 
that similar characteristics belong to 
the institution. 

. The next problem is the location of 
the windows. It is safe to say that no 
bank can install window displays 
without some inconvenience, and with 
many banks, like ours, they can be 
installed only with very great incon- 
venience. However, if it can be 
shown that the advertising value of 
the windows is greater than the value 
of the space when used for bookkeeping 
purposes, some way can probably be 
found to install them. Many banks 
have stipple glass screens which hide 
the interior from the eyes of the public. 
Sometimes these can be lifted up to 
form a cover for the shelf beneath, and 
thus make low, flat window displays. 

The displays like that shown here 


Your Window Display? 
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occupy a space 
about six feet long, 
five feet high and 
three feet deep in 
their deepest part. They are built of 
walnut of the best quality, waxed, and 
are entirely enclosed, the top being 
made of beaver-board. Entrance to 
the windows is gained by lifting the 
glass panel at the back, which is 
weighted like an ordinary window. 
It is most important that the bank 
display windows should be entirely 
enclosed since dust and flies ruin 
window posters and fixtures. The fix- 
tures used inside of the windows are 
mostly made of walnut. The frames 
that hold the posters are twelve and 
one-half inches wide, twenty-two and 
one-half inches deep, inside measure- 
ment, and rest upon small racks also 
made of walnut. The holders used to 
display bonds are eight inches and 
twelve inches high, respectively, and 
are covered with plush, the color of 
which may be changed. Another style 
of poster holder is made eighteen 
inches long and fourteen inches high 
and built solidly with soft wood be- 
hind the posters, which are held on 
by glass-headed tacks. The larger 
frames have a button back that holds 
the posters securely, but makes chang- 
ing easy. The windows are lighted 
by six specially constructed lights, 
covered from the front by a velour 
valence. 

Among the advantages of window 
displays should be listed first the fact 
that they serve to distinguish and set 
apart the bank’s location. The 
windows cause the average passerby to 
have more reasons for being able to 
visualize the institution. 

As a distributor of bank literature, 
windows are of the highest value. 
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Saving Tene, 
Labor and Errors | 


Efficient service to customers requires rapid 
and careful addressing of envelopes. Where 
there is a demand for neat and accurate 
addressing, the | 


Standard Addressing Machine 


withstands the most exacting test. 

The mailing addresses are cut by your sten- 
ographer on Samco flexible typewriter 

your office boy addresses 1,000 to 1,200 
envelopes every hour. Stencils always avail- 
able—as easily kept up as a card index. 

A simple attachment prints small forms and 
post cards at the same speed. This feature 
particularly useful for lodges and other fra- 
ternal organizations. 

Wherever lists are addressed, statements 
headed or small forms printed, the Standard 
saves time and eliminates waste postage. 
Writefor details of money-saving printing feature 


Exclusive territory still open for 
responsible dealers 


SMART ADDRESSING MACHINE CORP. 
Dept. 50-E ~~ Goodell St. 
Branches 100 William Street, New York 
Miller-Davis Co., 221 S. Fourth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE BABY 
TYPEWRITER STAND 
$650 50 SAVES SPACE 


and 


TIME 


A strong, well-built 
Stand, five-ply oak, 
veneered top. Will 
lastalifetime. Easy 
to moveabout. Suit- 
able for small office 
and home use. 


Write for our proposition 


Auto Parts Mig.Co. 
1819 Trombly Ave. 


F.O.B, DETROIT 


Detroit, Mich. 
bo afepors 
A New and Better Kind 


COINOMETER CO. Atwater St. 


e DETROIT, MICH. 


. Absolute Time Records 


Know to the minute when work is started 
and finished; when orders are received 
and delivered; when letters are received 
and answered. 

Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are 
built for long service, and work quickly, 
y and 


Send for catalog show! 
various prises. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


They compare most favorably with 
newspaper, street car, billboard, or 
motion picture advertising. There are 
several reasons for this. The first is 
the great ‘convenience offered. A 
person passing the bank sees a booklet 
offered in the window. Perhaps at 
the same moment he or she can see into 
the doorway to where the booklets are 
actually stacked on the desk of the in- 
formation girl. Simple curiosity, if pos- 
sibly nothing else, will impel the person 
to go into the doorway and ask for the 
booklet. If he had read about the 
booklet on the street car on the way 
home, or even had received the im- 
pression at his own home fireside in the 
evening, he might still neglect to get 
the desired literature. 

Furthermore, the bank window dis- 
play offers immediate reassurance to a 
prospective customer who is making a 
first trip to the bank. Perhaps he or 
she has seen a newspaper advertise- 
ment. If, then, when coming to the 
bank the person sees advertised in the 
window the very article he wished to 
receive, he can enter the strange bank 
with confidence and ask boldly for the 
desired article. In this way, the 
windows help to break down the cold 
and formal atmosphere which, in the 
minds of many, banks possess. 

As the last advantage of the windows 
should be stated the fact that as a 
means of advertising they give the 
advertising man a freedom and inde- 
pendence that no other medium offers. 
The displays are located in his own 
bank and are subject to his immediate 
control and supervision alone. At a 
moment’s notice they can be changed 
and as circumstances require—made 
more elaborate or less expensive. Few 
other mediums offer this advantage. 


Copy for Art’s Sake in 


Small Towns 
(Continued from page 9) 


obtain illustrated newspaper adver- 
tisements that accent our own personal 
message in a way that we think is 
human—without the cost of special 
services. 

We readily admit the criticism that 
there is not much relevance to banking 
in the illustrations, but we have felt 
that its very absence was an asset to us 
in persuading the public that our bank 
was as essentially human as they. 
The method of obtaining our illustra- 
tions of course has its difficulties in- 
asmuch as we must put the cart before 
the horse: the cut is chosen first and the 
copy made to fit it. For example, the 
cut of the father and sons lay in my 
file for three months before the ““Three 
Generations” inspiration came along 
to complete the advertisement. 

There is no place like home, but it 
requires ingenuity to make life worth 
living there. 
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Safety or Bust! 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Are you still there? Well, Leona js 
going out to dinner with me tonight, 
and later we'll be going to a show—s9 
there’ll be nothing further today — — 
Good-bye!” 

At noon that day a telegram was laid 
on the desk of the first assistant cashier 
of the Tremont National. He readit, 
grabbed his hair with one fist, and 
looked wildly about the office. It was 
from John’s bank, and it caused a hasty 
conference of the three assistant cash- 
iers. Hammerstep’s Dancing <Acad- 
emy was instantly called up. They 
answered that John had taken a lesson 
early that morning, and the girl who 
had him in charge had asked off for the 
day. They suggested the hunting 
might be good at the many dancing 
and eating places about town at about 
6 p.m. “Fhat explains a little, any- 
way,” wailed the first assistant cashier, 
“T had that girl, Leona, on the wire 
this morning, and some man yelled 
through the phone something about 
their going out to dinner. We're 
going to have a hunt to find him.” 

The hands of the clock were moving 
toward 8 that evening when a fast 
moving, nimble gentleman was seen 
hurrying from table to table in a place 
where music and dancing were served 
a la mode. 

From their table on the edge of the 
waxed floor, John and Leona turned 
with others to watch the excited person 
flutter from table to table. 

Suddenly John leaned toward Leona. 
“Hush, don’t move -I know him.” 

Leona’s eyes dilated slightly. 

But the man bore down on them, 
looked in John’s face, sank in a chair, 
emitted “‘At last! thank Heaven!” and 
handed John a yellow telegram. 

John snatched it up, gave it a glance, 
yelled out, ““My Gawd!” and clapped 
his hand over his mouth while he sus- 
piciously studied Leona’s scared face. 

He dropped his eyes to the paper 
again, and read slowly: 


WAIVE MATRIMONY RETURN JOHN 
COMPTROLLER’S REPORT RETURNED 
FOR MISSING DATA ONLY JOHN CAN 
SUPPLY GOVERNMENT FINE $100 A DAY 

Reading the truth like a printed 
book, John turned to the still panting 
assistant cashier. ‘‘Did she know she 
was in this frame-up?” - 

“‘No—we sent you there first because 
— because — —well, she used to work 
in the bank in the town below you, and 
she knows all about you.” 

John turned the telegram over, dug 
his pencil across it three times, and 
handed it back. ‘Send it tonight,” 
he advised. 

The assistant cashier of the Tremont 
National scanned the message. 


TOO LATE CEREMONY WILL BE SUNDAY 
GOING TO STAY TILL THEN CHARGE 
GOVERNMENT FINE OF $300 AS BANKS 
WEDDING PRESENT 
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Character Is the Real Basis 
By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


T has been said many times that 

the only thing in business that 
does not change or deviate, the only 
thing on which a decision as to busi- 
ness policy may always be predicated 
safely, is character. Certainly, the 
banker every day comes to conclu- 
sions of wide-reaching effect by judg- 
ing that alone, and the banker who 
has the priceless gift of judging 
character needs little other informa- 
tion about his customers. 

Six years ago a young man of my 
acquaintance desired to start in busi- 
ness for himself. He thoroughly 
understood the retail line he contem- 
plated entering and his reputation 
was unblemished. His character, 
however, remained to be tested inso- 
far as the major events of life try and 
test it, and there was little from which 
to make up an estimate of his stamina 
or of his real capabilities. He was but 
twenty-six years old. He had less 
than $2,000, the modest start he had 
in mind required at least $5,000, and 
he had nothing to offer as security. 

He went to the bank in which he 
had kept his account —one of the large 
ones of the town, an old-established 
institution of conservative tendencies. 
He laid all his cards on the table and 
asked for the loan. He was treated 
courteously, he was encouraged to 
make the venture—but he didn’t get 
the money. He did not feel bitter 
about it, for he realized that his re- 
quest went beyond the rules of sound 
banking, though he knew that there 
is no rule in banking or in any other 
business not sometimes laid aside. 
For a time he did nothing further. 
Then, one day, he broached the subject 
tentatively to the managing officer of 
a newer institution of the town. 

My young friend was invited to 
call, and he and the banker talked it 
over. In fact, as he says, that banker 
went completely through him—in at 
one end and out thé other, gathering 
things as he went along. Some of the 
questions he asked seemed irrelevant. 
But at the end of the conversation, the 
banker, with practically nothing to go 
on but his estimate of the young man’s 
character, made the loan. 

Of course the young merchant at 
once transferred all his business to 
the new bank. He started his store, 
which he incorporated with a capital 
of $5,000, and he pledged all of the 
stock as security for the loan. In 
three years the business had so grown 
that it was necessary to increase the 
capital and enlarge the stock if the 
opportunities plainly available were 
to be taken advantage of. There was 
another heart-to-heart conference with 
the banker, who came across again 


Actual Size 
4" 


10,115 New Accounts 
In 10 Days! 


The above is what the Liberty Bell Savings Bank and our 
10-Day Thrift Campaign produced for The National City 
Bank of Cleveland. On Jan. 15, 1921, the last day of this 
campaign, 1,355 new Savings Accounts were secured in 2144 
hours! Cashier Gates of this bank writes under date of 
January 24th: 


“*The 10-Day Liberty Be Thrift Campaign con- 
ducted by your Company for The National City Bank 
has been a very decided success. We have opened over 
11,000 new Savings Accounts from January 3rd to 
this date, which far exceeds any estimate we made 
prior to the commencement of this campaign.’”’ 


What the “Liberty Bell” and our 10-Day Thrift Campaign 
did for The National City Bank, it will do for you propor- 
tionately. Wherever the Bell Bank is introduced, it meets 
with INSTANT demand. Why? Simply because of the love 
that all true Americans hold for the Old Liberty Bell. In 145 
years we have not lost interest in it—and we never will! It 
has won a place in our hearts that nothing can dislodge. 
And because of this SENTIMENT, the Liberty Bell Bank, 
its replica, has PROVEN the greatest new account producer 
and subsequent deposit builder offered the banker today. 


-——FREE Service of our Publicity 


This department works with the customer in the 
distribution of the Liberty Bell. It prepares special 
campaigns, writes strong newspaper copy and offers 
valuable suggestions that have proven successful in 
other cities. This service is FREE. 


This coupon will bring our 10-DAY THRIFT CAMPAIGN and a 
LIBERTY BELL BANK to you. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co., 
Madison Avenue and West 103rd St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send your 10-Day Thrift Campaign and a Liberty Bell Bank an 
key for our inspection. 
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Thirty 


PAID UP CAPITAL $500000 


February 5, 1921, 


Union Savings System Co., 
Gentlemen :- 
This Bank has had ycur One Operation 
MeecDeatonie’ System in full operation since 


November 9th, and we wish to tell you that we 
all your salesmen claimed for it, 


The neat, always legible records, are 
made in practically the same time used on our 
old Register, and this done, our eiokler records, 
direct and indirect Liability ledgers, anda « 
neat note notice, are also ready, except for a 
careful filing under date end name, which takes 
much less time than the old posting did, and all 
with an accuracy not attained in the old systen. 


it, and we recommend de- 
sirous of getting away from the old methods. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cashier 


The Kalamazoo National Bank 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Recommends the 


ONE OPERATION 
NOTE REGISTER 


The Kalamazoo National has used the One Operation Note Register 
in full operation since November 6, 1920, and they express their 
appreciation in no uncertain terms. They freely state that they 
gladly recommend it to any bank desirous of getting away from 
the old methods. 


This Bank’s experience with the most modern method of Note 
and Loan Registration is but the echo of the experiences of banks 
all over the country. The neat, always Legible Records are made 
in the same time as by the old methods—plus the Notice, the 
Tickler and both the Makers’ and Endorsers’ Liability Records. 
Careful filing in handy four-drawer cabinets completes the work — 
and your entire recording is done, perfectly and without error. 


Your Bank Needs This System 


If you are at all interested in Cutting the Cost of Operation, 
and having perfectly satisfied clients. You will find, as does 
the Kalamazoo National, that the ONE OPERATION NOTE 
REGISTER will do all that we claim for it—and more! Write for 
our booklet and prospectus today. A post card will place it on the 
desk of any banker who is interested in Better Banking Methods. 


Write Today! 
THE Union Savincs Systems Co. 
**Good Things for Banks’’. Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Canadian Distributors: Business Systems Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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THE BURROUGHS 


with assistance a little beyond the 
bounds of reasonable credit, and the 
enlargements were made, increasing the 
authorized capital to $15,000 and the 
stock of merchandise to a like figure, 

‘Recently, the charter of the com- 
pany was again amended to permit 
an increase of capital to $40,000, and 
that store is rapidly becoming one of 
the big business institutions of the 
western city of 16,000 population in 
which it is located. The banker still 
extends credit, but is no longer asked 
for more than the ordinary amount, 
while the bank has acquired a cinch- 
grip on an account that grows more 
valuable every year. There is no way 
of knowing, of course, what the older 
bank thinks of it all, but it is a fair 
subject for speculation, for it seems 
certain that this young merchant is 
on the high road to wealth and busi- 
ness influence. 

The banker who can thus judge of 
character is not only the one who 
builds up the strong institutions, but 
is the one who renders real service to 
the community. 

Indeed, bankers of that kind help 
make character—one of them left an 
impress on mine that I shall never 
forget or fail to live up to. I was very 
young; I owed the bank money which 
was due and I could not pay it just 
then; I did not know that all business 
is based on the confidence of man in 
man, and I did not know what to do. 
As it happened, I did the right thing— 
I went to the banker, riding nineteen 
miles on a bicycle to do so, and told 
him frankly my circumstances. In 
my ignorance I didn’t know whether 
failure to meet that paper on time 
meant jail or not, but I feared it did. 

The banker was Waller Chenault, 
then president of the First National 
Bank, of Fort Scott, Kansas. He saw 
my state of mind, and smiled at my 
fears. 

“You didn’t know what would 
happen, did you?” he asked. “Well, 
my boy, you have done just right. 
We'll extend that note for you to such 
time as you can pay it, and let me give 
you this advice— whenever in life you 
find it impossible to meet an obliga- 
tion, no matter what kind of an 
obligation it is, go at once to the 
person you owe it to and talk it over- 
talk it over! And I’ll guarantee you'll 
never have any trouble if you just do 
that — always go and talk it over.” 

I have found that he was right, and 
I am glad that I was able, a number 
of years afterward when I had 
achieved a measure of success, to tell 
him so. 

An isolated instance? Not at all. 
It is what good bankers who can judge 
character are doing everywhere every 
day. I wonder what the total effect 
of this constructive service is upon 
the whole citizenship of the country. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


The New Bookkeeper Has a Bright Idea 

“Say, Jim, why can’t we get our 
customers to let us know in advance 
when they’re going to overdraw their 
accounts, and then we can hold out 
enough of their balances to cover the 
overdrafts?” 


Trust Number 999 
Youthful matron to embarrassed 
trust officer: “Please, may I leave my 
little boy in trust with you while I go 
shopping?” 


In Wrong Again 

The affable teller failed to recognize 
the new Sunday school superintendent 
who came in with a heavy pocketful 
of nickels and dimes. 

“Crap or poker?” he inquired 
pleasantly. 

The Bankers’ Dictionary — Excerpt 
No. 7,963 — 

“Mark” —popular abbreviation for 
“zero mark,” formerly used as money 
in Germany. 


Youthful teller, to pretty customer 
who wants check cashed: ‘‘Madam, 
have you any way of identifying your- 
self?”’ 

Pretty customer, blushing: ““Why— 
er—yes, I have a large mole on my 
right shoulder-blade, if that’s what you 
mean!” 


Flirtatious customer to assistant 
cashier: ‘So you really think I am 
beautiful?” 

Assistant cashier: ‘“‘Why, my dear, 
if I were the president of this bank I 
would loan you a million dollars on 
your face!” 


The Advice of the Veteran 

Old bookkeeper to the youngster 
just starting in: “‘Now, Willie, there are 
three things you mustn’t do in this 
bank—no matter what else you may 
get into, you'll be safe as long as you 
watch those three things. Never send 
an overdraft notice to the wife of the 
president; always say ‘sir’ to the assist- 
ant cashier; and don’t try to flirt with 
the vice-president’s stenographer.” 


Why Tellers Go Mad 
_ “Well, here it is—just think, we took 
in this whole bag full at the bazaar in 
one night! I wish you'd tell me just 
how many dimes, nickels and quarters 
there are in it, because I think the 
Sunday school would like to know— 
and put thirty-eight dollars in our 
regular checking account, and twenty- 
five in our savings, and give me eight 
dollars in ones, and make out a treas- 
urer’s check for two dollars and eighty- 
three cents, so that we can send it to 
that man we bought the napkins from 


in New York, afd the rest of it I want 
to start a special bazaar account with 
—or don’t you think it’s worth while? 
And what’s our balance now? And 
do hurry—I’ve just gof to do some 
shopping—I don’t see what all these 
people are doing in here on Saturday! 
Oh, did I say two-eighty-three? I’m 
awfully sorry, but I meant three- 
eighty-two! It will only take you a 
moment to change it, won’t it. Oh, 
and I want one of those little banks for 
my daughter—thank you! Do you 
know, I believe I’ll take another—that 
girl next door really needs one, she 
doesn’t know a thing about the value 
of money — but then, I’ve got to go on 
down town, and I don’t see how in the 
world I can carry both of them—do 
you know, I believe I’ll leave that one 
here, and get it some other time? I 
tell you what I’ll do—I’ll leave both of 
them here, and you'll keep them for 
me, won’t you? That’s awfully kind 
—you’re so obliging about taking care 
of little things like this — did I put that 
treasurer’s:check in‘my pocketbook, or 
didn’t I? Do you remember? Yes, 
here it is. Goodbye! Oh yes, my 
gloves! How nice of you to remind me 
of them!” 


The Banker’s Mother Goose 


There was a man lived in our town, 
Who thought there’d be a crash— . 
He ran into his savings bank 
And drew out all his cash. 


But when he found his cash was out, 
With all his might and main 

He ran into that savings bank 
And put it in again!. 


Old Mr. Hanker, 
He went to his banker, 
To get his poor friend a loan— 
But when he got there 
His credit was bare, 
And so the poor friend had none! 


Three wise men of Gotham 

Took a flier in stocks— 
And if the stocks had been stronger, 
My tale had been longer. 


Oil-syndicate Bobby 
Sat down in the lobby, 
To get a new sucker to play— 
But a banker soon spied him, 
And sat down beside him, 
- And frightened poor Bobby away! 


Rockabye, credit, up in the tree top— 

When the wind blows, the market will 
rock— 

When the bough breaks the market 
will fall, 

And down will come market and credit 
and all! 


Thirty-one 


High-grade 20-page illustrated 
monthly for your patrons and pres- 
pects. You can select what goes inte it 


Let us co-ordinate 
your publicity for you 


E are bank-trained special- 

ists who give you a complete 
sales and publicity service for 
all your departments instead 
of partial service for one or two 
—an all-sufficient service, high grade 
throughout, reflecting credit on your 
institution and lending distinction to 
your advertising 
—a service that is economical and 
tremendously effective in re-vitalizing 
your dormant accounts and developing 
new business 
—not the ordinary hit-or-miss syndi- 
cate proposition, but intelligently 
thought out and localized to your indt- 
vidual needs 
—a service that not only provides you 
with all the successful methods of bank 
advertising in new and better form, but 
in addition develops your bank’s per- 
sonnel into an active business-getting 
organization. 


Write for details. No obligation 


BANKERS 
New BUSINESS 
SERVICE 


(CHARLES H. MOORE AND ASSOCIATES 


PARK ROW BLDG., NEW YORK 


Three of a series of twelve illustrated 
Folders in color for Savings Department. 
Other series for other departments. 
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Thirty-two 


LINEN LEDGER PAPER 


i) For MachineBookkeeping 


HE laborious business of record keeping is made 

much easier by the use of modern bookkeeping 
machines. The facts and figures are too voluminous 
for pen entries. New methods bring new require- 
ments. To meet the difficult demands of the new 
systems of Machine Bookkeeping, Byron Weston 
TypocounT Linen Ledger Paper has been produced. 


TypocounT is much stronger-fibered and tougher 
than the ordinary ledger paper. It can be jerked in 
and out of the machine, handled, vertically filed— 
and still retain its crispness and smooth finish. It 
does not crack, tear or crease. 


Write for Sample yohg and Free Test Sheets 


Byron Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Patented 


April 18, 1916 


Handy 
Check Tray 


Made of Birch 
Finished in Mahogany 


If you have a posting machine the Handy 
Check Tray is essential. Its users could 

hardly do without it. Nothing can take 
its place. Through the use of this Tray posting is made convenient. Checks are placed in the first 
compartment to the left and after posting are transferred to the second. Deposit slips are placed in 
one of the right-hand compartments, posted and transferred to the other. 


No danger of checks and deposit slips becoming confused or mixed with other papers or falling to the 
floor. The Handy Check Tray is neat in design, light, durable, and fits nicely on the leaf of your 
posting machine stand. 


Price $10.00 f. 0. b. Bucyrus 


Bucyrus Check Tray Company, nie 
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THE BURROUGHS 
Go Out to Win--or Lose with 


a Smile 
(Continued from page 14) 


names of these banks play before 
thousands in the course of a season is 
another very tangible piece of pub- 
licity. 

But it is not the advertising that is 
the most important result of the effort, 

H. E. Hills, vice-president of the 
Union Commerce National Bank, 
revealed a more essential phase and 
incidentally voiced the attitude of.the 
bank officials, when he said: “The 
banks are willing to do everything 
within their power to encourage organ- 
ized athletics among their men. It 
means that the banks can attract to 
their staffs a better and higher type of 
manhood, it means that the employees 
take greater interest in their jobs, have 
better health and do better work, and, 
finally, it develops spirit, co-operation 
and team play in the bank organiza- 
tion that can be had in no other way.” 

In other words, there is better team- 
work in banking hours. 

Harry M. Harmon, loan teller at the 
Union Commerce Bank, who was 
president of the A. I. B. baseball 
league last season, shed further light on 
the fruitage of these athletic activities 
from the standpoint of the young men 
themselves, when he said: ““You never 
saw anything like the new spirit that 
has come over the men in the bank. 
There is an entirely different atmos- 
phere pervading the entire institution 
—in the bookkeeping department, in 
the transit department, everywhere. 
There is a genuine brotherly feeling, a 
display of concern for one another's 
success, that was conspicuously absent 
before. The fellows chum together 
and are inseparable. It is like one 
big, happy family, so closely have we 
been welded and knit together by 
common interest in our athletic oppor- 
tunities and achievements.” 

And the way it brings the officials 
and the men together is perhaps the 
most worthwhile point of all. No 
better illustration of this is needed than 
a picture witnessed just before the final 
game for the baseball championship 
last summer. 

The Otis & Company team had just 
finished practice and came trooping to 
the bench for a final conference before 
sending Kolesar to bat to start the 
title battle. Charles A. Otis, Jr. 
president of the company and one of 
the most loyal supporters of clean 
sports to be found anywhere, met the 
men on the bench as they came off the 
field. He called them around him. 
“Boys,” he said, “go out there to- 
day and win. Play hard and play 
clean, and win. If you should lose, 
lose with a smile, but for God’s sake 
don’t lose.” 

And they didn’t lose. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Certifying an Overdraft 


By M. L. HAYWARD, B. C. L. 


VEN in the city of Washington 

where all knowledge and wisdom 

is supposed to be centered, banking 

problems arise, and a few weeks ago a 

rather interesting situation arose, 

involving a check certified by a Wash- 
ington bank. 

It appears that a customer of the 
bank presented a check which he asked 
the cashier to certify. As a matter of 
fact, the amount of the check far 
exceeded the amount of the customer’s 
credit, but the cashier, in the mistaken 
belief that the customer’s account 
justified it, certified the check. Then 
the customer handed it over -to the 
payee named, and the check was paid 
by the bank in due course. 

Then, when the cashier ascertained 
his mistake, he demanded that the 
customer reimburse the bank. 

The customer assumed a high and 
lordly attitude. 

“When you certified my check that 
was positive proof that I had at least 
that much to my credit, and you can’t 
go back on it now,” he argued. ““You’d 
be laughed out of court if you brought 
suit against me.” 

“Now, I know that if it had been an 
ordinary case of an uncertified check, 
the bank would have no difficulty in 
forcing the customer to pay,” the 
cashier writes, “but where we actually 
certified the check, I am afraid there 
might be something in the customer’s 
argument.” 

In a recent case decided by the 
Federal Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and reported in 265 
Federal Reporter, page 1103, the Court 
laid down the familiar principle that a 
customer is liable to the bank for an 
overdraft, and that the mere fact that 
the overdraft was on a certified check 
does not change the rule nor preclude 
the bank from collecting. 

“Tt is not the case of a paying bank 
attempting to hold the payee of the 
check, who is not the drawer of the 
check. The action here is against the 
drawer of the check, and, whether the 
check is certified or not, it merely 
amounts to an overdraft for which the 
bank may sue the customer for money 
paid to his use,’’ said the Court. ‘“To 
the rule that one who pays money to 
another under an honest mistake of 
fact may, in the absence of an equitable 
defense, recover the money so paid, 
there is no exception.” 


‘*Practical Bank Operation’’ 


Practical Bank Operation (the Ronald 
Press Company, New York) describes 
in detail all the operations in the 
National City Bank, New York. The 
book is in two volumes and is intended 
for the use of all bankers. 


Thirty-three 


9° COUNTS 


1200 Coins: 
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) PACKAGES 


400 Coins 


Sy PER MINUTE > 


Accurately 
Count 


and 


Package 
1200 Coins | 


(NOx 


It is a revelation in banking efficiency. Many bankers say it saves them 
the services of one employee—as indispensable as your telephone, adding 
machine or typewriter. You have long needed it. Counting fractional 
coins by hand is usually inaccurate and always costly—it must be done 
—why not do it the quick and easy way—time has a money value. The 
machine itself in use is its own salesman. Send for trial today. A post 
card will do. 


Com Coinometer Co. 


Manufacturers of Coin Counting and Coin 
Assorting Machines Since 1912 


102 E. Atwater St. 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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“A Service is 
Known by the 
Clients it Keeps 


FOR eleven years 36 
bankers have em- 
ployed Craddick Service 
continuously. 


@ More than 150 bank- 
ers have employed us 
for five years or more. 


@ There must be a rea- 
son. There is. Intelli- 
gent advertising, indi- 
vidually planned and 
thoughtfully executed 
for each of our clients. 


* Ask for a Proposal for 
Your Bank 


(patent 


Invented and made there. 


Office Desk Writing Beds 


Get more wear than any article of wood 
that is varnished 


“LINO” TOPS End Disfigurements 


No varnish tomar Restful to the eyes. 


An ideal writing surface, impervious to wear 
stains. 


Feels like kid to the hands, strikingly handsome 
appearance. 


Used on ‘NEW GUNN DESKS” (over 40 pattern: 
in all woods and finishes, 


Full particulars on request. 
Cross Section Mailed FREE 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 


1882 Broadway Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ur 
A New and Better Kind 


K tes Me 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Research Work for the Big 


Account 
(Continued from page 7) 


business must demonstrate its fitness to 
serve that particular business by an 
actual knowledge of its working prob- 
lems and financial needs. The research 
method seems to offer the most prac- 
ticable basis for meeting this new 
banking responsibility. 

A food manufacturer was putting out 
a new brand of high-class table syrup. 
Things started off with a hum but 
slumped. The president of the com- 
pany blamed the advertising after he 
had thoroughly re-tested the chemical 
composition of the product. The ad- 
vertising man told the Progressive 
State Bank his troubles. The bank’s 
research man got busy. 

After four days of investigation 
among retailers, the research man 
summed up the reports of 100 retailers 
whom he had personally interviewed. 
Forty-six of the 100 had stocked the 
goods. Out of the forty-six, ten were 
out of stock, although they had re- 
ordered more than a week before. 
Others were out of certain size cans. 
Out of the fifty-four who had not 
stocked the goods, only four were in- 
different. Twenty-four were favor- 
ably impressed and had heard good 
reports, eighteen had not been solicited 
at all, and eight said they were ready to 
place orders as soon as a salesman 
called. 

If conditions were as general as this 
cross-section indicated, the advertising 
had done splendid work but the selling 
and delivery departments had not. 
This proved to be the case. 

Nine months later, after certain 
loan obligations had been met, the 
manufacturer transferred his bank 
account to the Progressive State Bank, 
remarking to the president: “That 
investigation has saved me thousands 
of dollars, for I thought our sales 
department was on the job.” 

Unless bankers are able to peer 
through the smoke-screen of conserva- 
tism which usually surrounds the 
guardians of public funds, they will not 
. be able to perceive the significance of 
commercial research work in increasing 
deposits, extending prestige and build- 
ing bigger and better banks. 

Not a few seem to have the idea that 
research is some high “‘falutin”’ science 
abounding in unsolvable mysteries 
having no tangible results or practical 
value. ‘Too much mystery. has already 
been thrown around its simple work- 
ings. Research is simply hunting 
until you find what information you 
want and if you don’t know what you 
want, hunting until you find something 
that will serve your purpose. 

Often this information, or parts of it, 
has already been gathered by research 


COINOMETER CO. 


THE BURROUGHS 


SURPLUS 
RESERVES 


XCESS RESERVE is an 

evidence of strength, but in ° 
the present money market it may 
prove to be an expensive lukury. 


We are in position to offer liberal 
terms and unexcelled facilities to 
out-of-town banks, which enable 
them to maintain ample reserves 
with the least strain and at the 
same time to keep earning assets 
at the maximum figure. 


We give instantaneous attention 
to requests for the transfer of 
reserve or other funds over our 
private wires. 


Our 24-hour transit department 
operates continuously. All items 
handled at par for correspond- 
ents. No charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


HILADELPHIA 
Ly 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


departments of various trade associa- 


ENOY the chill and excitement 

bait-casting angie 

gives, by casting for ‘em with the 

South Bend Reel which entirely eliminates 

back-lashes, snarls and tangles. r book, 

“The Days of Real Sport,” tells tried and 

proven casting methods. Shows complete 

South Bend Tackle line of Reels and Baits. 
: ME A postal brings it FREE. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

11609 High St. South Bend, 


1000 large Letterheads ) Only 
and 2000 half - Letterheads ; $13.75 


Letterheads total ‘or 


Beautifully 


° 1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.75 
Lithographed § 4000 1-2 size Letterheads . ae 


6000 large Letterheads . 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good | Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. , Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


tions, technical pypblications, industrial 
concerns and by tle many departments 
of the United States Government. 
Sometimes a supplemental question- 
naire, a little individual effort or per- 
sonal investigation is all that is needed 
to give the established information new 
color and new life. 

Ever since the loaning of money 
began, the banker has been somewhat 
of a human sponge regarding informa- 
tion; absorbing all that was brought to 
him by seekers of funds and yielding 
none except by the application of out- 
side pressure. Being ever on guard to 
protect the public funds, the banker 
has grown more one-sided, more se- 
cretive and more non-communicative 
than he realizes. Thus for him to seek 
information and make his bank a pub- 
licity forum for the benefit of unknown 
prospects seems to him like going east 
to get west. : 

But new ideas are permeating bank- 
ing as well as every other line of busi- 
ness. The methods of today in seeking 
new business and building good will 
become obsolete tomorrow. Only yester- 
day advertising by banks was considered 
unethical and was hotly denounced by 
the best banking brains of the country. 
Nowevery bank, large enough toemploy 
a bookkeeper, advertises. 

So far aggressive effort on the part of 
banks to seek new depositors and new 
patrons has not been well received by 
the public. When people are solicited 
several times within a short period for 
the safe-keeping of their funds by 
banks, they are sure to imagine that 
the banking business must be a most 
profitable one. The modern bank 


must be able to show that it is able to |. 


render more service than the keeping 
of funds if it is to justify an aggressive 
effort. 

Mr. Big Business Man is less in- 
terested in a bank as a depository of 
his surplus funds than he is in the good 
will and personal attitude of the banker 
himself, who must be sufficiently ac- 


’ quainted with the financial problems 


and needs of this business in order to be 
able to render a just and impartial 
decision should a crisis arise when 
additional funds would be needed and 
needed badly. In fact the success or 
failure of the business might depend 
upon such a Joan. 

The research idea is an efficient effort 
on the part of the banker to show the 
big account that the problems and 
possibilities of his business are clearly 
understood. 

It opens up new fields for study— 


study for the bank and study for the | 


customer when the bank presents the 
results of its investigations. And, 
most important of all, it gives the 
banker an opportunity that should be 
welcomed to broaden his sphere of 
usefulness and become a bigger figure 
in business. 


Thirty-five 


| 


ARCHITECTS 


B BUILDERS 
an EQUIPMENT 
BS ENGINEERS 


“A careful study of completed bank buildings will convince 
the officers that the building and equipping of banks must 
be done by trained bank engineers to obtain the best and 
most economical result.”’ 


Write for list of banks recently completed 


THE BANKERS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
| DENVER, COLORADO 


The Bookkeeper’s 
Dream 


Comes True 


Capacity 200 to 1100 Accounts 


The Faultless Turning Post Binder 
Built Exclusively for Machine Bookkeeping 


Be Permits instant reference to, and clearly reveals 
the balance of each account. 
100% expansion permits easy manipulation of . 
sheets, which insures more work with fewer 
motions. 

ApyustaBie Detacuasie Ratcuet STanps 


Write for Circular T. P. B. es ot 


Oval shaped post: Milled posts 
release or ic Stationers Loose Leaf Co. prevent sac 

rom $ ing 
NEW YORK MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
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Thirty-six 


Size 12x16 inches, weizht 10 Ibs., 496 
nearly pages of maps, includin. 
le 


‘e maps. 


than 250,000 


ore places 
index inted on finest quality heavy map 
ckram 


Look it up in Cram’s 


The sure and quick way to settle any question of geo- 
graphical information or commercial statistics is to look 
it up in Cram’s. For more than half a century business 
men all over the country have relied upon Cram’s Atlas. 


CRAMS MODERN 


REFERENCE ATLAS 

The new census edition fully maintains the high stand- 
ard that was established by the George F. Cram Co. in 
1867. New maps and new census statistics, with all 
descriptive matter rewritten and brought down to date. 


Price $19.50, prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Descriptive circular, with sample maps, sent on request. 


_ THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Atlas Headquarters. Established 1867. 


113 N. Market St., CHICAGO. 119 Nassau St., NEW 
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BUSINESS REVOLVES 
AROUND THESE BANKS 


Chicago is the centre of the country’s greatest 
activity. Various and indispensable are her contri- 
_ butions to the wealth and enterprise of the nation. 


As varied as are thiscity’s activitiesso arethe services of 


The Continental and 


Commercial Banks 


We invite you to communicate or consult with us on 
all matters of commercial and foreign banking, sav- 
ings, trusts, investment securities, trade information. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Invested Capital over 55 Million Dollars 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 
Horse Sense, for Colts 


(Continued from page 26) 


queer feeling; I know I blushed. ‘Once 
I sat just where you are sitting and a 
man told me exactly what I’ve told 
you.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. I changed banks when I was 
about nineteen. I knew of men who 
had bettered themselves in that way.” 
He may have been watching for it, 
but at any rate he-caught a look of 
interest in my face for he interposed 
shrewdly, “You might do so, but 
you'd find as I did that you are under 
a great handicap to begin with, in the 
new bank. In my case I just couldn’t 
get the altered hang of things. First, 
as teller I made a lot of mistakes, 
selfish errors that made work for other 
people. On collections I left things 
over, got behind, and quarreled with 
the men checking me until they took 
me off that. I got more salary than 
the men who had to show me how to do 
my work. So the very inducement to 
change banks put me in wrong with 
my new companions.” 

“IT guess you weren’t overpaid at 
that,” I interrupted him, for the subject 
was a moot one with “the gang.” 

“Yes, I was too,” he came back. 
“Look at it this way, Charlie. Suppose 
you bought a business and hired a man 
to run it for you. If that man, your 
hired manager, took on laborers at a 
higher figure than the labor market 
called for and you found it out, you 
would say he was cheating you. Well, 
that’s what the general manager is 
doing to the shareholders when he pays 
you or me more money than just as 
good men can be had for. I was— 
yes, we'll say, unfairly paid, and the 
thing began to get my goat. I kept 
by myself on pay day and felt as 
though I was stealing something. 
Then, as I told you, one day the 
manager made me admit that I had 
fallen down.” 

“‘What did you do, sir?” 

He surely had made me forget to 
hate him now. 

“Why, darn it, I felt pretty glum for 
a week. But I decided that the only 
way to save my banking reputation 
was to hang around that office so long 
that, sooner or later, I’d become a 
necessity, because I’d know more about 
things than the rest of them. 

“In a way I hate to preach this sort 
of thing to you, Charlie, or to anybody 
else, because it is not necessary or good 
for a conscientious clerk to leave all 
play alone. But in my case it was the 


only thing to do and I made a resolve 
— not the usual sort to be put into force 
in a little while, but I sort of hit myself 
with a club that minute—to banish 
my pet diversions and procrastinative 
tendencies until my poor record was 
I got an earlier suburban 


forgotten. 
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CEEARING HOUSE 


train and made the office at 8:20 every 
day. Anybody who~had work or 
‘calling’ to do with me always found 
me on the job waiting. If anybody 
was coming back evenings, I made a 
point of being round, just in case. 

“IT had grudged and schemed before 
to avoid even one evening’s work, but, 
will you believe me, in ten days’ time 
you couldn’t have hired me to stay 
out if anything was going on. I tell 
you enjoyed it. The business of that 
large branch, at least the routine 
bookkeeping part of it, suddenly 
became my business. The accountant 
fell into the habit of asking me morn- 
ings just what had been done since the 
previous afternoon. Then, one great 
day, he and the manager called me into 
confidential counsel on the salary 
revision report. They told .me that 
I should pretty nearly know just which 
of the staff did a fair day’s work and 
which did not. That settled it, 
Charlie.” 

That settled it pretty well for me 
too, boys and girls. As I wrung the 
accountant’s hand that afternoon, in 
the silence after everybody else had 
left, that afternoon so many years 
ago, I quite understood how it was that 
his wife and kids lived with him. 
Revolting as it would have seemed an 
hour or two earlier, wished I could be 
one of them. 

I’m afraid I have come a deal nearer 
to moralizing than I intended, for I 
want these letters to be merely com- 
panionable me-to-thee chats. The 
sentiments are those of a man who has 
labored over the path you now tread. 
You may think at times that I talk 
nonsense, and you will think correctly. 
Still it will be from the heart. If the 
voice that endeavors to bring to you a 
little marrow in the dry bones of the 
past; if it sounds at times stilted and 
talking down to you as its audience, 
be assured it is only adown the cor- 
ridors of time. I want to draw for you 
miniatures, glimpses of the brightest, 
also the darkest, days of a long and 
varied service—a length of service 
whose years now approach one score 
years and ten. 

Fondly hoping that we may come 
to know one another better, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
THE OLD STAGER. 


There are Drafts and Drafts 


SAT at the desk of a western finan- 

cier when we were interrupted by 
his architect who stepped in with a 
letter in his hand. ‘The Blank Com- 
pany said they were shipping that 
hot water plant you wanted,” he said, | 
“but it’s coming with sight draft.” 

Without thinking, Mr. Brown re- 
plied; ‘Refuse to accept it. I asked 
for the regular front draft and I 
won't take any other style.” S.A. P. 


Accounts 


(Copywright A. R. S. Co.) 


Size 17x9—Untarnishable Brass 


Most 
Effective 
Window 
Display 
Whether 
Using 
Home Safes 
or Not 


PRICE $3—SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY THEM 


BUEKOS AIRES 


Read Our Home Safe Ad Below 


Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 
banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers, 
combined? 


BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by fifteen 
years’ test in service, to be: (1) the most 
reliable in structure, (2) the most practical in 
design, (3) the most attractive in appearance. 

They are the most popular with depositors 
and the most productive of new accounts and 


deposits. 

AVOID 
Inferior home safes and safes of freak 
novelty t 3 they are no credit toa bank— 
a waste of time, money and opportunity. 
Twenty years’ experience has proven this. 


March 25, 1921 


5762 Banks 


In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing 
every state, are using our modern home 
safes; and the number is increasing daily. 


STYLES OF HOME SAFES 


30 Now Made By Us 30 
16 RECORDING 14 NON-RECORDING 


| SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE | 


In addition to our famous recording safes, we 
make more BOX SAFES than all other manu- 
facturers combined. Our BOX SAFES are 
of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 
This is proven by the fact that banks which 
adopt them continue to use them permanently, 
ordering additional supplies from month to 
month and year to year. 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Manufacturers of ALL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 
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THE RITTENHOUSE 
Flat File Fastener 


Four Different Sizes to Hold 2 to 2,000 Sheets 


Over 1000 banks in the United States and Canada use near!y 
half a million of these Paper Fasteners every year. 


Millions have been sold in the last ten years. Write for a 
FREE sample on your letterhead. Can be obtained only 
from the sole manufacturer. 


Horace F. Clark, Jr. 
W. L. & T. Building Washington, D.C. 
1 pay the transportation charges all over the world 


Your 
Customers 


Need 


Cheques 


you sell A-B-A 
Cheques to a customer 
intending to travel in this 
country or abroad, you are 
rendering a service that the 
customer will app-eciate. 


A:B-A Cheques supply the 
vital need of travelers for a 
universally accepted form of 
funds that is safe and con- 
venient —‘“‘the best funds 
for travelers.” 

necessary selling equipment, including neat 


packet cases for purchasers to carry their 
cheques in. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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In Which the Teller Learns 


the Law 
(Continued from page 22) 

the owners of the deposit, and the 
bank must see that it pays out the 
company’s money only as authorized. 
The only qualification of this rule is 
that if the company places persons 
in charge of its affairs and to represent 
the share holders, and such persons, 
by words or acts, lead the bank into a 
misapprehension of the facts so that 
it acts innocently relying thereon, the 
law will protect the bank. 

After the garage incident, Stevens, 
though much older and more expe- 
rienced than Lyman, asked to be in- 
cluded in the semi-weekly sessions at 


‘| the law office, and Updyke readily 


consented, as it would involve no more 
work to teach two than one. However, 
when Gage heard what his tellers were 
doing it, struck him as such a good 
thing that he made arrangements with 
the lawyer to have the third teller, 
Jenkins, take the course also, and 
agreed to pay for the lecture in ele- 
mentary banking law out of the funds 
of the bank. The cost was but a frac- 
tion of the actual benefit accruing to 
the bank—in fact was but little more 
than the loss in the garage matter. 
About that, however, there is more 
to follow. 

Lyman Chase determined to wipe 
out a stain on his record, and with 
the assistance of George Updyke, got 
Marshall into the law office. There 
he was shown the possible conse- 
quences of his act if a criminal intent 
were ascribed to it, and he readily con- 
sented to do whatever Updyke said.. 
Marshall had lost his job at the garage, 
of course, and Glick had withheld his 
salary. Updyke brought suit in Mar- 
shall’s name against Mr. Glick for the 
amount of salary, which resulted in a 
verdict for Marshall. Updyke kept a 
lien on the judgment rendered, and 
when it was paid, as it was at once, the 
lawyer kept out $134.50 which he 
turned over to Lyman for the bank, 
handing the rest, less his fee, to Mar- 
shall. Thus Lyman again retrieved 
himself, and was rewarded with those 
words which always fall as music on the 
ears: “Well done.” 

Out of it all he learned some valuable 
lessons in caution. And after a year 
of semi-weekly law lectures, Mr. Gage 
got into a sort of habit, whenever 
visited by another banker, of pointing 
with pride to his three crack tellers, 
particularly the one in the second cage! 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of two 
articles in semi-fiction style, in which Mr. 
McCarty presents important points of law 
that arise every day in banking practice. 
They are addressed to bank officials and bank 
employees, alike. In a second article to 
appear in an early issue, entitled “In Which 
the Cashier Learns the Law,” the author en- 
tangles Cashier Gage in legal difficulties and 
then shows him the way out. 


THE BURROUGHS 


DESK TOP DAYLIGHT 


eyes need a light correct in 
quality as well as quantity. Day- 
light is the best for the eyes because 
Nature has made it perfect in qual- 
ity and diffusion. Proper light 
means eye comfort and better work. 


The New Daylight Attachment 


converts ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylight and elimi- 
nates eye strain. 


Emeralites enhance the appearance 
of any office and are adopted as 
standard maniement by those who 
appreciate the importance of 
lighting. There is an Emeralite for 

every reading or writing need. 
Write for book- 
letillustrating 50 
patterns and in- 
teresting story 
of “Electric” 

Daylight. 

ly and 
Pore 

H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
40 Warren St., New York 


Makers of lighting devices 
since 1874 


This illustrates the day- 
light attachment which 
can be easily applied to 


any Emeralite and 
we electric daylight 
on any desk, 


Eyes are priceless, protect tnem 


KIND TO THE EYES 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGregor 


375-page book in which the author 
A illustrates and analyzes hundreds 

of successful bank and trust com- 
pany advertisements—together with 
others not so successful. 
A clearly written, easily understood 
book that should be on the desk of 
everyone interested in financial ad- 
vertising. $2.00. 


Sent on approval to banks and trust 
companies. Write for your copy today 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 


af 
A New and Better Kind 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Thrift Idea and Life 


Insurance 
(Continued from page 19) 


department ready to pick flaws in 
them. For instance, the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Ore., ran 
an advertisement headed, “Keeping 
the Wheels Turning” in which it said, 
“Oregon prune growers have an unsold 
crop totaling 21,000,000 pounds. Help 
take up this slack by indulging your 
family in an extra ration of prunes this 
week.” That is an excellent idea, but 
where do the wheels come in? Then 
the fine old Chemical National Bank, 
New York, advertises: 

“In the early days of the Chemical 
Bank—before the time of adequate 
vaults and efficient policing—it was 
the custom of the cashier to sleep in 
chambers directly above the banking 
room so that he might personally 
guard the funds of the bank depositors 
night and day. 

“This same spirit of vigilant guardian- 
ship, coupled with farsighted co-oper- 
ation and modern banking methods 
are the cornerstones of this bank’s 
policy today.” 

The italics are mine because it 
doesn’t seem to me that a sleeping man 
is the best symbol of vigilance. 


MONG the bank booklets, house- 

organs, etc., which have recently 
come to my attention, the following 
seem worthy of comment: 

A statement pamphlet of the North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. It is one of a series on “Foun- 
dation Industries” of the Northwest 
and it deals with lumber in an interest- 
ing manner, the tipped-on color illus- 
tration on the front cover being 
particularly attractive. 

A savings folder put out by the 
Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, expounds the theme, ‘“Sav- 
ings That Grow as the Child Grows 
Assure Education and Success to the 
Man.” It is very colorful. 

Two booklets for lawyers are “The 


Living Trust from the Lawyer’s View- 


point” by F. H. Goff, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, and “To 
You as a Lawyer,” by the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 

Bank Notes and the Union Trust 
Bulletin are good house-organs of the 
Dominion Bank, of Toronto, and the 
Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
respectively. 

Living Trusts, illustrated with draw- 
ings by Heinrich, is an attractive 
booklet published by the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit. Under the head- 
ings, ““What a Trust Is,” “Stories 
from Real Life,” ‘‘A Trust Company 
as Trustee,” “The Union Trust Com- 
pany,” and “Other Services Which 
the Union Trust Company Can Give 
You,” it tells a complete story. 


Thirty-nine 


THE CHECK BOOK THAT 


Opens Absolutely Flat 


THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 


Works like a loose leaf memorandum book. The used stubs lie flat on 
one side and the checks on the other. No writing up-hill over the 
humps, no cramped handwriting. Eliminates holding down stubs with 
one hand while entries are made with the other. Every inch of stub 
is available for writing. 


Can be used over and over again. 
show a handsome profit. 
sent without obligation. 


Soon saves its cost and then begins to 
Booklet CB and a sample binder will be 
Write today. 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Bank Stationers Lithographers Printers 
GAY AND WATER STS. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Actually Cheaper Than Bound Check Books 


| 


Oplex Signs 


T is a certain air of dis- 

tinction, a suggestion of 
personality, that makes 
Oplex Electric Signs par- 
ticularly suited to the 
needs of a bank. 


Raised, snow-white glass let- 
ters on a dark background, they 
are perfect day signs as well as 
night signs; they have greatest 
reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, most distinctive designs. 


Let us send you a sketch showing 
an Oplex Sign for your building. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. 


Electrical Advertising 
27 Kail Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 


Electrical Products Corp. Flexlume Sign Co., itd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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Forty 


Many Banks Use 


The Pearl Cutter 


It has a spring 
back handle. The 
handle lifts itself 
and the knife 
back into position 


Sor safety. 


The base is a 
waste receptacle 
for convenience 
and cleanliness. 


They find economy in cutting the 
margins from monthly statements’ 
in quantity. 


Several Hundred Sheets 
of Ledger Paper Clipped 
at One Stroke 


It is a very: handy appliance for 
offices of every kind—for a great 
variety of cutting uses. 


Saves Labor and Gets 
the Work Out on Time 


The Pearl is strong, durable, easily 
operated, well made and nicely 
finished. 

We make an extensive line of large 
Power and Hand Lever Cutters, 
Small Bench Shears, and Tablet 
Presses for office and factory use. 


Write for further particulars 
and prices 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Mass. 


From Manufacturer to You 


As manufacturers of our entire line (thirty styles of home and pocket 
banks) from the raw material, we are enabled thereby to take care 
of our clients’ needs to their satisfaction and at RIGHT PRICES 


Write for Our 
1921 Catalog 


Our Banks are endorsed 
by over ten thousand of 
the best banking institu- 
tions in the United States 
and abroad. 


Write for information on 
our 100% Return Distri- 
bution Plans. 


plays furnished our cus- 
tomers without charge. 


Every bank you put out 
will either bring you an 
account or you are prac- 
tically reimbursed for its 
cost, when distributed 
under the “Stronghart 
System.” 
We are the originators of 
the Check Return System. 
“Adv.” Bank Specialties 
Bank Signs 
Effective and Reliable 


Stronghart Regent Home Safe (Note wording on cut of bank) Lowest in Cost 


Stronghart Company 1511-1517. Wabash Ave. 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Window and Lobby Dis- 
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When the Cashier “‘Goes | 


Bad” 
M. L. HAYWARD, B. C. L. 


N a recent case decided by the 
Texas Court of Appeals, found ip 
222 Southwestern Reporter, page 640, 
the court laid down certain important 
principles which make comfortable 
reading for bank officials in that state, 
at least. 

In the case referred to it appeared by 
the evidence that one Holmes was a 
customer of the bank in question, and 
that, without the knowledge or consent 
of the directors of the bank, he entered 
into a personal arrangement with the 
bank cashier by which the cashier was 
to make loans for Holmes out of money 
which Holmes delivered to the cashier 
personally, and which the cashier 
placed in the bank, in his own name, to 
the knowledge of Holmes, drew it out, 
and invested it, and handed over to 
Holmes the notes and other securities 
representing the loans. 

. When Holmes ascertained that these 
securities were worthless, and that the 


cashier had misappropriated the money 


or a large part of it, he brought suit 
against the bank, and the Texas Court 
held that the bank was not responsible 
for the misdeeds of the cashier, on the 
following grounds, namely: first, that 
the transaction was a private arrange- 
ment between the cashier and the cus- 
tomer, and, secondly, that it was 
beyond the powers of a national bank 
to make loans for private individuals. 

“If the cashier,”’ said the court, “was 
the agent and special representative of 
the customer and acted in lending 
money not as cashier or agent of the 
bank, then it did not matter that he 
converted the money to his own use, 
as far as the bank was concerned. The 
customer has colluded with the cashier 
to lend money for him and deprive the 
bank of loans to which it was entitled, 
and now when his conspirator has been 
shown to be a defaulter and that the 
loans made by him are not satisfactory, 
the customer seeks to make the bank, 
against whom the conspiracy was 
formed, responsible for the acts of the 
unfaithful servant. There was not a 
particle of evidence tending to show 
that the customer expected or desired 
that the cashier should act, in lending 
money, for the bank, but on the other 
hand, both parties did all they could to 
prevent the bank from discovering 
anything about the loans. 

“The evidence shows clearly that 
the customer made the cashier his 
agent, not as an agent of the bank, for 
he acted secretly and under cover with 
the cashier and clearly indicated that 
he did not wish the bank to know any- 
thing about his relations with the 
cashier nor have any connection with 
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his loans. He and the cashier sought 
to use the bank as a mere conduit for 
their schemes, and he concealed all his 
transactions with the cashier from the 
pank until his friend had embezzled 
his money and absconded, and then he 
sought to make the victim of his 
scheming liable for his friend’s per- 
fidy.”” 

On the second point the Court said: 

“It was not within the scope of the 
agency or implied power and authority 
of the cashier as cashier of a national 
bank to agree with a party not con- 
nected with the bank to conduct the 
business of lending for him from which 
the bank did not and could not derive 
any appreciable benefit, direct or indi- 
rect. The acts of the cashier were 
clearly ultra vires, and did not bind 
the bank. The bank had no authority 
under the act creating it to enter into a 
contract for loaning money of a deposi- 
tor such as existed between the cus- 
tomer and the cashier. 

“The powers are clearly defined, and, 
while national banks are authorized to 
lend money, there is no semblance of 
authority for lending money as agent 
of its depositors. Such authority if 
granted and exercised would eventually 
destroy the great privilege of lending 
money for themselves given national 
banks, and involve them in compli- 
cations which would almost inevitably 
lead to destruction. Especially would 
this be true when the lending is done 
without remuneration to the bank, and 
on the other hand is an expense in 
taking up the time of agents that 
should be used in the interest of the 
bank.” 


“High Finance’ in Kentucky 


Maal following letter from a Kentucky 
banker, quoted word for word, ex- 
cept for a change of the names of the 
parties and the bank involved, raises 
an important point in banking law: 

“IT am the cashier of the Wanton 
State Bank, incorporated under the 
laws of the imperial State of Kentucky, 
and doing business therein. 

“The Johnson Manufacturing Com- 
pany is a Kentucky corporation doing 
business in our town, and the Capital 
Savings Institution is another local 
frm. The Johnson company keep 
their bank account with our bank and 
have filed with us a copy of their by- 
law authorizing Johnson to sign the 
name of the company to checks. 
Johnson is a man of many and varied 
activities, and is also the secretary of 
the Capital Savings Institution, but 
has no authority to sign or indorse its 
name to checks or to receive the pro- 
ceeds thereof. 

“A few weeks ago Johnson needed 
current coin, and proceeded to do some 
high finance. That is to say, he drew 
a number of checks, totalling $10,000, 
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NOTICE TO BANKS! 


Na is hereby given that Bank Puzzles ‘‘15,” 
“25” and ‘‘26” are copyrighted and patented by 
us. Anyone selling, distributing or using same without 
our authority will be prosecuted to the full extent of 
the law. Puzzle ‘15’ below. 


FIDELITY BANK PUZZLE 


BOYS & GIRLS’ 5 


5 PUZZLE 
is {is is 


CAN YOU ADD /T 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


BOYS and GIRLS—Th‘s Bank wants you to save, and to prove its never 
failing interest in you it will distribute $1,000 to Boys and Girls. 

A FIDELITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK BOOK with $1.00 credited 
to each Savings Account will be given to every Boy or Girl who brings into 
this Bank within 30 days the correct answer to the above puzzle. 


FIDELITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
WILSON AVENUE at BROADWAY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This Applies Only to New Accounts Open Saturday until 9 p. m. 
NOTICE—Boys and girls under 14 must be accompanied by parents 


SAVE 


HAVE 


CUT OUT THESE NUIIBERS, PLACE THEM IN ABOVE 
VRECTION.S SQUARES SOTNE> WILL ADO /S EVERY WAY 


cnons and WG. 


ih, Chileaga 


GEORGE P. GARIN & CQO. 


Bank Puzzles and Games 
160 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
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Without Forgetting That Barshal 

“‘Security’’ Safe Deposit Boxes are 

Sold at Lowest Price per Box, Look 

at the Materials of Which They 
Are Made 


Heavy Bessemer steel plate doors, Yale & 
Towne cast-bronze guardkey locks and 
rigid case construction—these mean long 
life and security. Five standard units, 
built up vertically and horizontally in per- 
fect Diomseaal opening the way for 
expansion as boxes are rented, thereby 
eliminating the burden of unrented boxes. 
Shipment of standard units in 30 days 
guaranteed. 


There is a Barshal Safe Deposit Banking 
representative in your locality who will 
call immediately on request. 


The Barshal Line includes Metal Fur- 
niture, Steel Filing Equipment, Orna- 
meatal Iron and Bronze Work, Banking 
Room Fixtures. 


CLEVELAND O 


FARSHAL Security 
Sale Deposit Boxes 


CHECKMATED! 


ever Fail 


Cash in your Savings Department is no 
more secure than the judgment of your 
Paying Teller. You know this to be a 
fact—then 


WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


Your Tellers are enabled to read Finger Prints at 
a glance—a lot easier than comparing hand- 
writing—by the Bauder System. Hundreds of 
them are doing it every day—and wouldn’t be 
without it for anything. 


Finger prints are far more generally understood 
and appreciated among the Thoclent and “illiterate 
element than is generally supposed, particularly 
when they’re 


made without ink! 


It’s a matter of vital importance to you, as well as 
your Tellers. May we send you our circular? 


Write Us Today! 


Bauder Identification Co. 


Astor Trust Building, New York 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


in favor of the Capital Savings Insti- 
tution and signed the name of the 
Johnson Manufacturing Company, 
which he had authority to do. Then 
he got possession of the rubber stamp 
of the Capital Savings Institution, 
stamped it on the back of each check, 
signed his name underneath as secre- 
tary, presented them to our bank, drew 
the cash, and ‘floated’ for parts un- 
known and inaccessible. 

“We charged up the checks to the 
Johnson Manufacturing Company in 
the ordinary way, and as soon as they 
learned the facts they put up a vigor- 
ous ‘holler’ and refused to pay a single 
cent, d— or otherwise. 

“Now, what I want to know is this; 
can we charge the Johnson Manufac- 
turing Company with the checks under 
the above circumstances? If we can’t 
it means quite a lot to me personally, 
for, while they have never hinted it, I 
am satisfied that if we have to return 
the money to the company, our board 
of directors are going to make it pretty 
warm for me, as I authorized the pay- 
ment of the checks.” 

On this point the Kentucky banker 
may feel perfectly safe, as the Nego- 
tiable Instrument Law in force in 
Kentucky provides that when a check 
“is payable to the order of a fictitious 
person, and said fact was known to the 
person making it so payable,” then the 
said check is payable to the bearer, and 
in a case decided by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, reported in 218 
South Western Reporter, on page 465, 
the circumstances were exactly the 
same as those set forth in the fore- 
going letter, and the Kentucky Court 
held that “the person making it so 
payable” would mean Johnson, and 
not the Johnson Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The court also held that if the payee 
named in the check was an actual exist- 
ing person, still, if he had no knowl- 
edge of the check being made payable 
to him, and he was not concerned in 
the transaction, he was in law a “‘ficti- 
tious person,” and that, the check 
being payable, in effect, to the bearer, 
under the Kentucky Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law, the indorsements were 
immaterial, and the bank was justified 
in paying the checks under the same 
circumstances quoted in the letter. 

“‘When it is conceded that the person 
who drew the check to a fictitious per- 
son had authority from the maker to 
do so, the maker, rather than the inno- 
cent holder, should in good conscience 
bear the loss resultant upon the perfidy 
of the maker’s chosen agent in the 
application of the funds,” said the Ken- 
tucky Court in the case referred to. 
*“‘Any other result would be monstrous, 
as well as violative of the terms of the 
statute enacted to avert such a result.” 

In a Pennsylvania case found in 70 
Atlantic Reporter, page 876, it appeared 


THE BURROUGHS 


Why business men 
are discarding their former 


addressing 


No Expensive Embossing Machine to | 
buy. Addresses are stenciled into ‘*Ad- 
dresserpress’’ Cards with any regular 
Typewriter. 


The Elliott Company, 
143 Aibany Street. 
Cambridge. Mass. 


You can write or print on the fibre 
frames of ‘*Addresserpress’’ Address 
Cards. And these fibre cards are 1 as 
bulky, 42 as expensive and 47 as heavy 
as old-fashioned metal address plates. 


Forms to be addressed are inserted and | 
removed from the Addresserpress face | 
up, in fullsight. Other Addressing 
Machines print ‘‘blind’’—‘‘face down” 
—‘‘from below.”’ 


Several forms can be inserted at once in | 
the Addresserpressandtopformremoved | 
after each impression; which makes the | 
Addresserpress much faster than other | 
Addressing Machines. 


Send for our Booklet ««Add: ing” 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY | 
142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. i 
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that Snyder & Son kept an account 
jn anational bank, and their clerk had 
authority to draw checks in the name 
of the firm. One Nieman was an actual 
person, but had no business relations 
with Snyder & Son, and the clerk drew 
checks payable to Nieman, forged his 
indorsement, the bank paid the checks, 
and charged them to Snyder & Son’s 
account. 

The Pennsylvania Courts held that 
the bank was protected, on the ground 
that the Neiman was a “fictitious” 
person, which rendered the checks pay- 
able to the bearer under the Pennsyl- 
vania Negotiable Instrument Law. 

The New York Courts also, in con- 
struing the New York Negotiable 
Instrument Law, have arrived at the 
same conclusion. 


The School Principal a 
Banker, Too 


(Continued from page 16) 


of the children come from poor families 
and frequently the accounts are drawn 
upon for necessities. Of the amount 
withdrawn from the stamp accounts 
from September 14 to January 31, one- 
third, or $8,749.30, has been placed in 
the regular interest-bearing accounts. 
The actual cash withdrawn from the 
school accounts in this period was 
$17,576.94. 

The general shortage of money and 
lack of employment has accentuated 
withdrawals somewhat, but rarely are 
they made except for necessities. 

By February 19, the bank balance 
of the school stamp accounts had 
risen to $25,311. Add to this the 
$8,749 placed in the regular interest- 
bearing accounts during the school 
year, and sums similarly transferred in 
other years, and the bank deposits of 
children represent a sizable amount. 

Mr. Higbee is arranging to conduct 
the school banking work throughout 
the coming summer and expects to 
keep up the level of deposits through 
the. vacation months. This was not 
done a year ago. The bank visitors 
will go to each locality on specified 
days, perhaps to each school, and the 
children will be assembled on these 
days to make their deposits. 

Automatic stamp machines have been 
placed in all the high schools. Mr. 
Willius picked up a cancelled stamp 
book of one high school student. It 
contained $6.38 in stamps, bought in 
four days, when he opened an interest- 
bearing account. Many students make 
daily deposits in the machines. The 
“bank ladies,” however, make all the 
collections from the grade schools. 

The State Savings Bank has col- 
lected $253,000 in children’s savings 
since the school savings system was 
started, but what is tremendously more 
important — 43,000 children have prac- 
ticed the banking habit. 
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Loose Leaf Devices 


for every requirement 


TATIONERY equipment for 

machine bookkeeping; binders, 
stands, ledger leaves, statements, 
envelopes, etc. Seventy-one years, 
of experience in supplying the 
needs of Banks enables us to offer 
you suggestions of practical value, which we 
are always glad to do. 


May we send further information and 
illustrations ? 


Blank Books— Bound and Loose Leaf— Lithographing, Printing, 
Engraving — Office Stationers and Supplies 


The Penn. National 
Bank, Phila., Pa., has 
been using Mann 
equipment with their 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Machine Bookkeeping FOUNDED IN 1848 
System ever since its 
installation. New York Offices: 261 Broadway 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Separate compartments for \ 
listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 
2. For checks listed. 
3. For deposit tickets not 


ted. 
4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate’ 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1014 Dime Bank Building 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Burro’ 
Burroughs Adding and Listing chines bri to the postin, 

achines are built in different ledgers ond other important Te- 
models of varying sise to fit the cords the automatic accuracy 
needs of any kind of business, and speed that characterize 
or machine methods. 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating @Y Machines 
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Burroughs Calculators add, 

multiply, subtract and divide 
oe without printing the figures— 
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The Customer Afraid to Face You 


LOWLY the old man entered The 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
and stood for a moment nervously tapping 
the rail by the cashier’s desk. 
He dreaded to face his banker. Night 
after night he had worked over his financial 
statement, but now he knew that the paper 


ance of success. He thinks the cost of 
making daily records would eat up all his 
profits and he needs to be shown that on the 


contrary he would make more money if he 
had them. 


Who can better put this message over than 
the banker—and that for the mutual benefit 


he held in his hand was 
a sorry mess of figures 
he could not prove. 

It seemed to him that 
bankers wanted to know 
a lot of fussy details no 
man could be expected 
to answer off-hand and 
he hated to go through 
all that again—it 
seemed like a million 
questions to him : 

His inventory, when 
and how often did he 
take it? How much 


Oye HERRICK, credit manager of The 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, says : 

“The man who is ready to give his banker 
all the facts regarding his financial condition, 
favorable and unfavorable, has no reason to 
dread an interview with him. 

“Tt pays to be frank with your banker. 
Experience has taught him that he must dis- 
count the averagestatement. If you convince 
him that you have accurate records, that you 
have disclosed the full facts, that you are 
not trying to fool either yourself or him, but 
have frankly stated things as they are, you 
have gained his confidence—and confidence 
is the foundation of credit.” 


of both? 

Machine figuring and | 
mechanical bookkeeping 
are as applicable to busi- 
ness accounting prob- 
lems as they are to 
banking problems; in 
both, they are adding 
neatness and accuracy 
and reducing bookkeep- 
ing overhead. 


Easy With a Burroughs 


The business man 


didhe owe? Howmuch 


with a Burroughs Fig- 
uring Machine can work 


was owed him; how old 
were these accounts and how good were they ? 


Doesn’t Realize Value of Facts 


Why ask him how his sales compare this 
month with that month and what lines were 
selling best, and how much was dead stock, 
and what departments paid a profit, and 
about all the little details of his overhead? 


The trouble with this man is that his eyes 
never have been opened to the need of getting 
more figure facts about his business. He 
is not one of the successful business men of 
today who have learned that clear, accurate, 
detailed records of all departments and oper- 
ations of their business are the best assur- 


out, automatically, in 
less than half the time required for mental 
calculation, all the figure problems of busi- 
ness transactions as: adding sales slips, post- 
ing ledgers and statements, proving postings, 
taking trial balances, analyzing sales by clerks 
or departments, making financial state- 
ments, and so on. 


The ABC of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating represent the 
three great groups of figuring operations that consti- 
tutethe A BC of Business. Tohandle these operations 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company manufac- 
ture three types of machines in a wide variety of styles 
and sizes, among which may be found a machine that 
will fit the needs of any business, large or small. 

Get.in touch with the nearest Burroughs office or 
write direct to the Home Office at Detroit, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating © 
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THE BURROUGHS 


And the Customer With the Facts 


ONFIDENTLY thé business man 
entered the bank. 

Taking a seat opposite the cashier he said: 
“Here is a statement of the condition of my 
business up to March Ist.” 

Carefully the banker scrutinized the facts 
on the sheet before him. Here was a man 
who knew to a penny 


quickly and economically each day on his 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine. ‘ 

Before the days of mechanical figuring and 
bookkeeping, the business man had a good 
alibi for lax bookkeeping—the expense was 
too great. Now with the aid of the Burroughs 
figuring machine, the business man can get 
at small cost daily fig- 


where his businessstood ; 
a man who knew his 
sales and expenses by 
departments daily, the 
approximate value of his 
stock at all times; and 
the exact total of out- 
standing accounts and 
his indebtedness. 

Turning to his visitor 
he said: 

“That’s the kind of a 
statement I wish every 
one of my customers 


ments an 


profits monthly. 
stock. 


inventory. 


A Burroughs Will Tell a Business 
Man Daily 


The amount his customers owe him, individ- 
ually and collectively. 
The amount he owes. 


Sales for day, month and year, by depart- 
salesmen. 


Comparison of these sales with corresponding 
periods of the month or years before. 


Store expenses to date, classified. 
Gross profits by departments daily, and net 


Fast selling lines, unprofitable lines, dead 


Value of stock at any time without taking 


ure facts about his busi- 
ness which he could 
otherwise not obtain. 

without employing a 
whole staff of book- 
keepers. 


Burroughs machines 
have become a necessity 
in commercial work as 
well as in the banking 
business. They are solvy- 
ing figure problems for 
retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers and 


would bring when they 


others in all lines of 


come to ask for a loan. 
It gives me a detailed picture of your busi- 
ness. Yes, we’ll gladly back you—how much 
do you need?” 


Would You Like Such Customers? 


Haven’t you often wished you could reply 
to your customer in that manner? Yet you 
can not do so when you know he is only 
guessing in answer to your questions. 


This one report won for the business man 
the confidence of his banker. Taking the 
monthly summary for a statement of this 
kind had been a matter of only a few minutes. 
It had only been necessary to summarize the 
neat and accurate figures which he compiles 


industry. 

Some typical uses in the commercial field 
for Burroughs machines are posting daily to 
the customers’ ledger and extending the bal- 
ance oneach account; posting the accounts 
payable and general ledger; proving daily 
postings and making statements; also for 
recapitulating sales by departments and 
salesmen, and for hundreds of small figure 
jobs arising daily in the average office. 


An Opportunity to Serve Your Customers 

You will do your customers a favor if you suggest 
that they get in touch with the nearest Burroughs 
office for further information, or write direct to the 
Home Office at Detroit, Michigan. Any Burroughs” 
representative will gladly give you or your customers 
complete details without any obligation. 


Burroughs 
Adding — Bookkeeping — DUP 
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Burroughs Adding and Listing 
Machines are buik in different 
models of varying giag to fit the 
needs of any kind business, 
large or sm: 


Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines bring to the posting of 
ledgers and other important re- 
cords the automatic accuracy 

characterize 


that 
machine methods. 


divide 
without printing the figures— 
ving wanted results in the 
possible time. 
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Interior wiew Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
EQUIPPED WITH 


Western Venetian Blinds 


These blinds are the most satisfactory equipment for 
bank windows. They keep out the glare and heat of 
the sun, and perform many other services not to be 
had through other equipment. 


Send us the sizes of your windows and get our 
illustrated catalog and prices 


WESTERN BLIND & SCREEN CO. 


2702 Long Beach Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago—602 Wells Bidg., 128 N. Wells Street Kansas City—409-A E. 10th St. 
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SECTION PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


FORM 4070-SOM-5 21-ADV, (83333 
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L. B. carries in stock 
complete card ledger equipment — 


Card ledger trays, ledger cards, statement sheets, stop pay- 
ment folders, overdraft cards, control cards and bookkeeper’s 
daily proof sheets—all of these are carried in stock by Library 
Bureau. This saves you time and expense. 


In the L. B. Card ledger tray, every account is instantly 
available. The cards are held upright, convenient to the hand. 
They can be offset after posting, so that you deal only with ‘‘live’’ 
cards in proving the daily balance. The right side of the tray 


drops so the operator can see the balance on the lowest line with- 
out removing the card. 


Every detail of the L. B. Card ledger is the result of careful 
study. It is the embodiment of Library Bureau’s years of 
experience in dealing with banks in every section of the country. 
The value of this specialized knolv-how is yours for the asking. 


Write for sample cards and folder “L. B. Steel card ledger tray” 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Fall Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. F. WwW. wad 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Providence, 79 Westminster street “gan Francisco, 539 Market street 
eee SS See ae Houston, 708 Main street Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bldg. Seattle, 108 Cherry street 
irmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St- Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Oakland, 305 Thirteenth street 
Coumy Bank Side. Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. St. Paul, 181 Endicott arcade McKee & Wentworth 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic bldg. Scranton, 409 Connell bldg. Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. bldg , 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bldg. Parker Bros 
Columbus, 20 South Third street New Orleans, 512 Camp street . Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. Dallas 109 Field street 
mg Rng Gas and Electric bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. G. Adams 
es Moines, 203 Hubbell bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 527 State Mutual bldg. ‘Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness bldg. 
FOREIGN OFFICES—Londen Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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Does this ever happen 


to your 


Sending for records that you need immedi- 
ately; the clerk can’t find them. 


Or the records come to your desk and they’re 
all Greek to you—unintelligible. 


Irritating, isn’t it? But why continue it? We 
have spent years in helping business men per- 
fect their office practices. Every unit in our 
filing equipment, or our supplies that com- 
plete them, fits a definite need in modern 
business. They’ll meet your need. 


The materials we use are always the best for 
the purpose — stock that lasts— wears well— 
that will make practical, intelligible records 
possible. Our system helps to develop speed, 
precision and economy in the office. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland - Chatterson 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
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